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AUTUMN. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


Summer's sunny days are ended, 

And the Spring hath long descended 

To the grave, where seasons blended 
With the dust of beauty lay; 

And o'er hill and valley ringing, 

Blithesome birds no more are singing ; 

But the feathered tribes are winging 
Back to the mild South their way. 


Save the black-bird, in the hedges, 

Calling from the forest edges ; 

And the owl, on barren ledges, 
Screaming thro’ the long night shrill ; 

Save the gray wren, ever present, 

And the robin-red-breast, pleasant, 

And the partridge, and the pheasant,— 
All have fled from vale and hill. 


On the gale, the steady beating 
Of the farmer's flail repeating,— 
Echo, to the echo greeting, 

As it dies o’er bill and plain,— 
Cheering news of gathered treasure, 
Days of toil repaid with pleasure, 
Telleth its unbroken measure, 

As it beateth out the grain. 


Herds, no more thro’ green fields grazing, 


From their leafless sheds are gazing, 

Where some lofty tree, upraising, 
Breaks the cold winds as they blow: 

And the heavens on earth are casting 

Shadows, not a moment lasting, 

As the sun dark scuds are passing,— 
Ever coming as they go. 


Cold, on lap of Autumn lying, 
Summer flowers are sadly sighing, 
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Like a cherished infant dying 
On a mother’s frozen breast ;— 
Easly fallen leaves are flying, 
Startled by a voice defying, 
The sharp voice of Winter crying 
From the bvisterous north-west. 


Now the forest green is broken, 
And the giant oaks give token, 
That the frost-king’s voice hath spoken, 
For their mighty forms are bare ;— 
And, the moon-light on them playing, 
Seem they like a still host praying, 
Words of earnest import saying, 
With pale arms uplifted there. 


While clear rills, thro’ meadows rolling, 
Seem some stifled grief controlling, 
Funeral bells all faintly tolling, 
For the lovely race that’s dead : 
But the winter, in his gladness, 
Laugheth at their whispered sadness,— 
Giveth ice-chains in his madness, 
Pluck’d from off his snow-white head. 


And the fadeless pines are sweeping, 

Mourning vigils ever keeping 

O’er the host of Flora sleeping,— 
Sleeping in the frost-bed hoar. 

Angry clouds on earth are scowling, 

And they walk the heavens, howling ; 

While the frosty billows, growling, 
Answer from the sea-beat shore. 


As those clouds are over going, 
Driven by the north wind blowing, 
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To fantastic forms they’re growing,— 


Ragged castles, landscapes fair ;— 
Shapes still forming, still dissolving, 
As a magic spell revolving, 
Gorgeous, golden hues evolving, 
Wond’rous strange, and rich, and rare. 


And the moon, o'er mountains gliding, 

Ofitimes in heavenly valleys hiding, 

Soon the shroud of night dividing, 
Opening fields of azure hue, 

Out upon the broad earth beaming, 

On the night a spirit gleaming, 

A bright guardian angel seeming, 
Gazeth thro’ her curtains blue. 


And the stars, like spring-time flowers, 
Blooming in unfading bowers, 
Seem to watch this world of ours, 

With a thoughtful, mournful glow! 
Is it that decay, invading, 
With cold breath, Spring’s beauty fading, 
Doth, with sorrows mantle shading, 

Give their hosts an air of wo? 


Is it, that, as angels keeping 
Watch o’er weary brothers sleeping, 
They are sad, e’en unto weeping, 

That their spring-loved sleepeth late ? 
No—from their bright lips, all glowing, 
Words of faith and hope are flowing, 

And they smile ’mid tears, foreknowing 

That Spring knocks at Winter’s gate ;— 


That his spell will soon be riven, 
Neath the genial glow of heaven, 
And Spring’s buried host be given 
Back to stricken earth again;— 
While, the hills and valleys over, 
Sings each merry feathered rover, 
As the sweetly scented clover 
Clothes the mountain and the plain. 


Doth not this, the solemn season, 
When light thought seems soul dark treason, 
Teach us, with a voice of reason, 
Of a change from life to death ? 
In a tongue, mysterious saying, 
** Mortal, thou art still decaying ; 
And the reaper, ever slaying, 
Gath’reth harvest at a breath.” 


But the Spring forever singeth, 

O’er death’s icy fields it ringeth, 

Glad tidings to the soul it bringeth, 
Saying, “ Soul, why art thou sad?” 

Speaking of a Spring eternal, 

In its march for aye diurnal, 

Wearing robes forever vernal,— 
And the soul is cheer'd and glad. 


Baltimore, Md. 





TO CONGRESS 
AND THE 
MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 


When the very able Paper of Lieut. Maury, 
upon the “ Maritime Interests of the South and 
West,” first appeared in the “ Southern Quarterly 
Review,” we were requested to re-publish it in the 
Messenger; and desired to do so. But its length, 
its speedy republication, and other circumstances, 
prevented us from inserting it in the Messenger, at 
that time. 

The measures which it so conclusively advocates, 
have not yet been adopted. The South and West 
are still unprovided for; whilst the arguments have 
become strengthened by the increase of those great 
sections, and by rumors of wars, which, if entered 
upon, would have shaken our security and prosper- 
ity to the very centre. 

Why is it so hard,—yea, apparently so impossi- 
ble, to stir up Congress promptly to a provision for 
such great national Interests? The Productions 
of the South and West form the basis of the 
wealth, and of the foreign and coasting trade 
of the Union; and is the safety of the millions 
which they annually send forth on our unprotected 
and most exposed waters, of no consequence to the 
Nation? Two years have elapsed: yet the ap- 
peals of Harry Bluff are unattended to, though his 
arguments are unanswered. 

The revival of them, then, at this time, may pos- 
sibly be attended with more favorable results, than 
was their first publication. But owing to the great 
length of the Paper, we shall omit a great part of 
it, and plunge at once, in medias res. 

Congress will soon be in session, and we earn- 
estly invoke them to take heed to the wants and 
interests of the South and West; and not to wait 
for the day, when they will be fully competent to 
take matters into their own hands. For the spe- 
cial attention of the next Congress, then, we re- 
publish the following at this time. ‘ 

We also publish it for the attention of the Mem- 
phis Convention, through whom, in connection with 
the other matters which will occupy the delibera- 
tions of that important body, we trust the “ Mari- 
time Interests of the South and West” will be 
brought prominently before Congress. 

We also publish it, for the benefit of the whole 
South and West, whose destiny it foreshadows, 
whose condition and resources it portrays, and 
whose rights it vindicates. To the South and 
West we have the strongest personal ties ; but this 
is not the ground of our advocacy, or our appeals 
to them for a liberal patronage. 

A just sense of their national importance,—of 
the great stake which the Union has in them,—of 
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their boundless resources and exalted destiny, binds 
our hearts and efforts to them. May they prosper 
forever! This they can only do, by cultivating 
their mind and their heart along with their soil, 
and by taking the same care in the development of 
moral and intellectual riches, as of agricultural. 
Let Education go hand in hand with Population : 
Let material progress be but an exponent of moral 
and social Improvement: Let Religion plant her 
temples and spread her benign influences through- 
out their extent,—their prosperity will be perma- 
nent, and their inevitable and tremendous power be 
all exerted for the public weal. External, materi- 
al prosperity ever bears with it the seeds of decay ; 
but internal prosperity, founded on virtue, will be 
a tower of strength and a source of blessing for- 
ever. 

Whilst the South and West have strong and im- 
perative claims upon the country, they also owe it 
many high duties,—especially the West. In view 
of her rapid and unparalleled increase, of the teem- 
ing millions she will soon hold, and the prepon- 
derance to which she must attain, she is under a 
fearful responsibility towards the rest of the coun- 
try. 
But no man, no nation was ever yet prepared for a 
proper discharge of high trusts, who waited until 
the time had arrived for their immediate perform- 
ance. Preparation must be made beforehand ;— 
measures must be taken immediately for the far- 
thest future. Whether the West shall honora- 
bly acquit herself of this great responsibility, is 
not a matter of indifference to the humblest of 
our citizens. Nor is her preparation for it to be 
left to herself, or to the General Government. 
Not only Statesmen and politicians; but patriots, 
philanthropists, the friends of Missionary Enter- 
prise, of Education and every other moral agency, 
in every part of the Union, should engage heartily 
in this great work. As brethren, as fellow free- 
men, whose * lives, fortunes and sacred honor” are 
involved in the same fate, we should in a compre- 
hensive and patriotic, but no intermedling or officious 
spirit, “look not only upon our own affairs; but 
also upon the affairs of our neighbors.” 

[Ed. Mess. 


MARITIME INTERESTS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST, 


Of all sections of the Union, the States on the 
Gulf and South Atlantic are most open to aggres- 
sion and liable to attack. Here, national defences 
are most needed, and should be the strongest ; but 
here they have been most neglected, and are the 
weakest. Shall the North be defended and not 
also the South? Consider the commercial resour- 
ces of the South and West—their kind soil and ge- 
nial climates—their present wealth and future des- 
tiny—and say, why is it that so little has been done 
to foster their interests in peace, to protect their 


Let her not prove recreant or unfaithful! | 





merchandise in wart Is it because the North ex- 
clusively is the source of trade—the producer and 
the exporter of all the great staples of commerce ? 
Far from it. We have explained the exposed sit- 
uation of the Gulf, und dwelt on the neglected de- 
fences of the South. We shall now endeavor to 
show, for we think we can, that at least two-thirds 
of this commerce takes its rise in these neglected 
regions, and first tempts the dangers of the sea in 
this exposed quarter. 

The commerce of the United States is estima- 
ted, by the Secretary of the Navy, in his last an- 
nual report, at one hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars the year. This estimate includes only the 
value of those articles of American production, 
which are exposed to the perils of the sea on their 
way to market, whether in the coasting or the for- 
eign trade. We include the coasting trade, be- 
cause a vessel with a cargo from New-Orleans to 
New-York or Boston is just as much exposed to 
dangers, and requires the same degree of protec- 
tion, on her way out from the Gulf, as though she 
were bound to Furope. Of what, let us ask, by 
the way, does this yearly commerce of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars consist? It con- 
sists chiefly of cotton, of sugar and tobacco, of 
corn, rice and flour, of pork, hemp, lard and beef. 
Where do these articles grow, and whence do they 
comet They grow upon the savannahs of the 
South, and come down from the plains of the West, 
through a thousand streams and channels to the 
Gulf of Mexico, that great ventricle of commerce ; 
where, receiving a new impulse, they are sent out 
through the exposed Straits of Florida, into those 
ramified veins of trade, which give life and health, 
vigor and animation to all parts of our great com- 
mercial system. 

With these questions and explanations, we enter 
upon the proof of our proposition, by first taking a 
hasty glance at the cotton trade, the great staple 
of American commerce. 

We have before us a memorandum, obtained from 
the private papers of our venerable consul, at Liv- 
erpool, the late Mr. James Maury. In it, the im- 
ports there of American cotton are stated 


At 5 bales in 3 vessels for 1785. 
6 “ “ 2 “ “ 1786. 

108 “ 1787. 
282 “ 1788. 


“ 5 “ “ 


“ 6 “ “ 


Whereas, during only one week in the month of 
March, 1843, there arrived, in that port, not less 
than 177,515 bales, brought from the United States, 
by such a fleet of ships as never before had been 
seen to enter that harbor. This immense yield was 
all the product of the South, but not a tithe of the 
last crop grown there. The entire crop of 1842 
did not fall much short of two and a half millions* 
of bales, which, at the low average of five cents a 


* It was about 2,350,000 bales. 
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pound, or twenty dollars a bale, give fifty millions, 
or one-third of the whole commerce of the coun- 
try, in this one item alone. At least three-fourths 
of this passed through the Straits of Florida, a 
prey to whomsoever would spoil it. 

Are Southern planters content with this? Be it 
so. They, of all others, have the deepest stake in 
hedge; to prop and uphold it, is becoming more 
and more important every day, and the inducements 
to pluck it, greater and greater every year. The 
growth of cotton in the South Atlantic States has 
remained nearly stationary fur the eighteen years, 
from 1824 to 1841 inclusive ; but, during the same 
period, in the Gulf States, it has regularly doubled 
itself every six years. We quote from the Com- 
mercial Circular, of March 30th, of Maury, 
Brothers, New-York, whose statements are wor- 
thy of the utmost confidence. 





Actual averages of the 18 cotton crops from 1824 to 184). 
| lst 6years. | 2d 6 years. | 3d 6 years. 





433,000 bales | 522,000 bales | 529,000 bales | 
253,000 “ | 504,000 “ | 1,030,000 “ | 





Atl. States, 
Gulf States, 








According to the rate and ratio here involved, | 
the Gulf crop of 1842—the last in market—should | 
not fall short of 1,600,000 bales;—its actual amount | 
was over 1,700,000. If we attempt to calculate 
the resources of this region, or to estimate its grow- | 
ing and future commercial importance, we shall | 
not be able to assign any limits thereto, except | 
those of demand and supply. When the first hand- 
ful of cotton arrived in England, half a century ago, 
could it have entered into the mind of Adam Smith, 
or of the most gifted seer, that has ever indulged 
visions of political economy, to conceive that the 
fleecy cargo which was then seen coming over the 
sea, was destined to spread itself, in a little while, 
like Ahab’s cloud, over the realms of commerce, 





and to make the broad ocean white with ships and | 


trade? So requisite and indispensable has this 
article now become in our domestic economy, that 
we, of the present day, cannot well conceive where- 
with man was clothed in comfort before he used cot- 
ton as raiment. As its growth and consumption, 
in times past, have baflled all calculations, so they 
may, in times to come. To others, but not to us, 
it belongs to interpret and expound those laws of 
trade, by which its future increase is to be regula- 
ted, and the ultimate bounds set to its laws. But 
as for the resources of this cotton region, and its 
capacities of supply,—there appear to be no limits, 
which fancy, in its widest range, may reach. If 
we take a bale, as the average yield of an acre of 
ground, the statistics of the last census show, that 
the whole quantity of land planted down and culti- 
vated in cotton, throughout all the Southern and 
Western States, would not, if brought near and 
thrown altogether in one broad plantation, equal 


In the actual enjoyment of such a trade, and with 
such prospects of commercial grandeur and future 
wealth before them,—with the voice of the sea, 
and the noise of its waves continually to remind 
them of its defenceless borders, and the dangers to 
which their commerce is exposed upon it,—with 
the living picture of helpless and unprotected mer- 
chantmen reflected from the still waters of their 
harbors, for daily contemplation,—why should the 
people of the South and West longer hold their 
peace t 

That the means of coast defence and naval pro- 
tection at the South, should have been considered 
of little or no importance to the nation at large, 
thirty years ago, is not surprising; for then, the 
quantity of Southern and Western produce that 
was sent to sea for a market, was comparatively 
of but little value. The cultivation of cotton was 
then in its infancy, and the rewards of the country 
neither developed nor understood. But now, by 
remaining inactive upon this subject, Southern and 
Western statesmen would be neither loyal to their 
country, true to themselves, nor faithful over the 
important trusts handed down to them for their own 
political well-being, and for the benefit of succeed- 
ing generations. One of the great objects of our 
fathers in the federal compact, was mutual defence 
to the States,—protection in life, liberty and prop- 
erty to those among us “ who go down to the sea 
in ships, and do business upon the great waters.” 
For this, we have twice been at war; for this, har- 
bors are fortified, and armed cruisers commissioned 
to roam the ocean; it was for this, that a Navy 
was created and is maintained; and under the 
spirit of this it is, that we claim for the South 
means sufficient for protection and defence, or at 
least equal to those afforded to the North. 

In 1830, there was no direct commercial inter- 
course between this country and the British posses- 
sions in the West Indies. The proclamation of 
that year opened the ports of those islands to our 
agricultural produce, from which has sprung up a 
trade of four or five millions a year, chiefly with 
Southern and Western produce as the basis ;—the 
corn trade from N. Orleans alone amounting annually 
to two or three millions of bushels. Since then, the 
crown duties upon Western pork and lard have 
been remitted by Act of Parliament, and they may 
now be imported into the English West Indies, 
subject only to colonial duties. This has given a 
fresh impulse to the lard trade, which is a new bu- 
siness just started up within the last year or two, 
through New Orleans, and bids fair, in a short time, 
to rival the whale fishery* in value :—armed crui- 
sers are sent round the world to give protection to 
this latter in every sea, for it is a Northern inter- 
est; and, as Southerners, it is our pride and boast 


* Rival the whale fishery! The receipts of lard at New- 





the twelfih part of the State of Mississippi alone. 


Orleans for the season up to 14th, June were 6,000,000 
gallons. 
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that it should be so protected ; but as for the safe|a year—are supplied from the South and West. 
conduct of the former, and all the commercial; We have shown that one-third, or fifty millions, 
wealth of the regions whence it comes,—nothing has | is furnished in the item of cotton alone. We 
been done to secure a safe passage for it in war,| return now to the text, and proceed with the de- 
even as far as the ocean. The whaling interest is| monstration, quoting official documents for proof. 
not more at the mercy of an enemy upon the shores| We have been accustomed to consider Pennsyl- 
of Japan, than are the market ships of the South| vania and New-York as great grain growing States, 
and West in the Straits of Florida. and to look upon the cotton growing States as con- 
Almost every year witnesses the introduction | sumers, rather than producers of this article. But 
into the Crescent City, of some new article of trade | the census of 1840 shows the true state of the case 
from the teeming valley of the West. There isto be far different from this. Including all the ce- 
no city in the world with such a back country, and | real grains, New-York averages but 21 bushels to 
so many undeveloped resources as this, and, as a| the inhabitant,—Georgia, 35,—Pennsylvania but 
commercial emporium, none so much in its infan- 33, and Tennessee, 68.* Taking away the cot- 
cy. Yet its friends have stood by and witnessed | ton from the produce of those States which grow 
the unaided struggles of this young Hercules, with | it, and viewing them in the light of grain growers 
the monsters sent down in the jealousy of a North- | only, the census shows that they average a greater 
ern Juno to strangle it in its cradle. The public) yield of bread stuffs, than their sister States at 
treasury has been taxed with heavy expenditures | the North and East, who, for the last thirty years, 
for building sea-walls and breakwaters in the North;| have been wringing from them the sinews of 
but what, in comparison, has been done to deepen| war. ‘The average quantity of wheat, corn, 
the bars at the Balize, or to keep open a navigable | and other cereal grains produced in New England 
channel up to New Orleans? The first standard, and the Atlantic States, as far down as Virginia 
that was unfurled in the cause of independence, had | included, is twenty-two bushels for each person. 
for device, a disjointed snake, of which New Eng-| Whereas, the cotton growing States, viz :—the 
land was represented by the head, Georgia by the two Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
tail, and each of the other States in order, by a_isiana, Arkansas and Tennessee, yield a like aver- 
joint. Over this was inscribed “unite or die.”| age of forty-four bushels, or just double. 
This was a favorite conceit at the North, and is| If we bear in mind the fact, that wheat is the 








still to be seen on some of the early coats-of-arms | great article of food for man at the North, and 


proposed for those States ; and to this day, a part, Indian corn at the South, and if we consider far- 
of it is preserved on the seal of the War Depart- | ther that the slaves and laboring classes of whites at 
ment. Was there not, in this device, something , the South, consume no flour, but use corn bread ex- 
emblematical of the relations which the South has|clusively, we shall find that Georgia is quite as 
since been made to hold tothe Northt Wiley and likely as New York to be an exporter of wheat. 
grasping, the North has enjoyed every thing like Dietetic writers agree, that there is more alimenta- 
favor and protection, from the federal arms, while | ry matter in corn bread, that in that of any other 
the South has been put off with a mere rattle.| grain, and the plantation allowance of this to a 
More money has been expended in fortifying and ‘slave is about ten bushels the year,—being at the 
protecting the port of Norfolk, than for Pensacola, | rate of a peck of meal aweek. The sailor's aliow- 
Mobile, New-Orleans, and all the Gulf coast and | ance for duff and bread in the Navy, is at the rate 
harbors put together, and yet, ina commercial point of nine bushels of wheat for each person a year ; 
of view, Norfolk can scarce boast of more trade*| McCulloch allows an average of eight bushels of 
than the quiet little town of Memphis, with its| wheat a year for bread alone, to each person who 
100,000 bales of cotton, besides large quantities of usesitin England. And though we believe it isas 
other produce. common among all classes in New-York, as corn 

The interest of this subject, with its enticing| bread is with us at the South, still, if we allow to 
corollaries, has led us off from the problem before | each person in New-York but half the navy ration 
us. We set out with the proposition that at “aes of flour—and this appears to us to be scanty 
two-thirds of the commerce of the United States— | enough—leaving the deficiency to me made up of oat 
taking it at one hundred and fifty millions of dollars | meal, rye bread, &c., the people of this great grain- 


growing State, will have for market only a peck of 


* We do not deny the importance of defending the Navy 
Yard, nor do we mean to imply that Norfolk is too strongly 
or unnecessarily fortified. But the establishing there of a 
Navy Yard, was made a reason for erecting three splendid 
forts. And, as one thing leads on to another, we would 
have a Navy Yard at Memphis: first, because it is requi- 
red there for the public good, as that at Norfolk was, and 
next, on account of the sectional advantages that it would 





draw after it, and which need not be enumerated here, 


wheat apiece,—not enough to furnish the factory 
girls of Lowell with starch and sizing for their cal- 
icoes. 

The general average of grain grown in the Uni- 


*In all of these averages of bread stuffs, we have first 
deducted one tenth for seed, which is too much for the 
Western, and not enough for the Eastern and Middle States. 
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ted States is thirty-two bushels to the inhabitant, 
first deducting a tenth for seed. The average for 
the Northern States, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia included among them, is twenty-two 
bushels ; that of the Southern and Western States 
and ‘Territories, forty-two bushels ; and that of the 
cotton growing States alone, forty-four bushels to 
each person, as before stated. These last have a 
sea front on the Gulf of Mexico, quite equal in 
extent to the Atlantic coast from Norfolk to the 
highland ridge of Maine. Now, suppose that for 
the next thirty years, federal legislation should be 
as partial to this Gulf coast, as, for the last thirty 


the tillers of the ground reap, at each returning 
harvest, and gather into their barns, forty millions 
of bushels of wheat, and three hundred millions of 
bushels of corn, besides sixty millions of other 
cereal grains, such as oats, barley, rye. They 
also grow eighty millions of pounds of rice, one 
hundred and thirty-five millions of sugar, and one 
hundred and twenty millions of tobacco, and feed, 
chiefly upon the wild mast of their wood- 
lands, vast herds of swine, twenty millions in num- 
ber. 


These immense harvests cannot be consumed by 
the eight millions and a half of producers. The 





years, it has been to that of the North,—that the ‘average consumption of cereal grains, as food for 


shores of the Gulf should be strengthened with| man and beast, is quoted by McCulloch at fifteen 
forts and studded with castles, at the rate of eleven |byshels for each person; Chas. Smith, the well 


thousand dollars a mile,—that national dock yards 
should be planted along them and the Mississippi, 
to match those at the North,—that all of our ships- 
of-war should be built and launched, equipped and 
repaired here,—that here, their crews should be 
provisioned and clothed, paid off and discharged,— 
that all the public rope-walks, the timber sheds, 
the work-shops and ship-houses,—the magnificent 
hospitals, and naval asylums of the North, should 
be transplanted here,—that the whole Navy should 
be supplied with its every want at the South, as 
it now is at the North,—that the one hundred and 
sixty millions of money expended there upon it, 
should, in turn, be lavished upon it through the 
industry of the South,—suppose that the Gulf 
States should be left in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of all these advantages for thirty years to 
come, what would be the condition and appearance 
of the country? The whole land, from the Cal- 
casiu to the Sarrybel, would present one vast ex- 
tent of park and lawn—a succession of field, grove 
and garden, for which Ceres and her nymphs might 
forsake their haunts,—Pan, F'aunus, and the whole 


train of Sylvan Deities, their orgies, there to dwell | 


and make glad the heart of man. With such pro- 
tection, the Gulf borders would beggar description, 
and vie with the most gorgeous scenes of fable 
and romance. 

The population of the United States, according 
te the sixth census, may be stated at seventeen 
millions,* in round numbers, being nearly equally 
divided between Virginia and the Northern States 
on the one part, and North Carolina with the 
Southern and Western States on the other—the lat- 
ter division numbering 8,470,658 souls, or within less 
than a hundred thousand of exactly one-half. The 
same returns show that all the cotton, more than 
half the wheat, nearly four-fifths of the corn, quite 
three-fourths of the hogs, all the rice and the hemp, 
most of the tobacco, and, commercially speaking, 
all the sugar, that are grown, raised or produced 
in the whole country, come from thissection. Here, 


* There were 17,063,353 of inhabitants. 


informed author of the Tracts on the Corn Trade, 
estimated it to be at the rate of about twelve and 
a half bushels a year to the inhabitant. We see 
no reason why the laboring man in the West 
or South, with rich pastures and wide ranges 
for his cattlhe—with his own bountiful board spread 
\thrice a day with meats, fruits and vegetables, 
|should average, for himself and his cattle, as 
|much bread and grain as the laboring man in Eng- 
land, in whose scanty dietary, bread is the chief, 
and often the only article of food. Nevertheless, let 
us suppose that each inhabitant here requires, for 
himself and his live stock, from a third to a half 
more grain and bread-stuffs, than is allowed to one 
}man and his cattle in England. This estimate will 
leave, after deducting one-tenth of the whole for 
seed, a surplus of at Jeast one hundred and ninety 
millions of bushels in our favored region, to be dis- 
posed of in some way. ‘The earth grew it by the 
sweat of man’s brow ; and it was not gathered by 
| him with toil and labor, to be scattered to the winds, 
or burned in the fire. It cannot be consumed by the 
| producers, and is for sale,—therefore it must be sent 
abroad as merchandise to seek a market. Let ussup- 
pose that one-fifth goes by the way of the Lakes, or is 
driven over into the neighboring States as live stock. 
The remainder is crowded into the channels of 
river trade, and sent downto New- Orleans, or some 
other sea-port of the South for exportation. Wheth- 
er it enters into the foreign or the coasting trade, all 
that is shipped on the Gulf has to pass out through 
the Straits of Florida, and is exposed alike to any 
dangers or obstructions that an enemy may throw 
in that long and narrow pass. 


It is immaterial to the proof of our proposition, 
whether the four-fifths of these one hundred and 
ninety millions of bushels of grain, are sent abroad 
as bread, wheat, corn, meal or flour; or whether 
they assume some other of the protean shapes of 
grain, and come down for export as live hogs and 
|cattle,—or in barrels of pork and beef, lard, bacon, 
oil or whiskey :—they are the surplus produce of 
| shoes regions, every bushel of which enters in some 
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Western commerce.* 

Valuing then, this produce, whether in its manu- 
factured or raw state,—whether it be converted 
into meat or drink,—at the low estimate of twenty- 


shape or other into the channels of Southern and |and Michigan we shall find then, that her corn trade 


from the back country, does not amount to one- 
tenth part in value of the cotton trade from the 


| South. 


Seeing, then, that New-York receives from her 


five cents a bushel, we have the sum of thirty-eight | back country, through her inland trade, so small a 
millions of dollars, to be added to the fiftyt millions | portion of that produce which she sends out to all 
already accounted for. To this may be added three | parts of the world, it may be asked whence then 
millions of dollars for Southern rice, six millions of | does she obtain it 2 
dollars for Western tobacco, and as much for | The answer to this question has an important 
sugar ;—in all, one hundred and three millions of bearing upon the subject of coast defences. New- 
dollars, exclusive of lead,f iron, lumber, hemp, and | York has her daily or her weekly line of packets, 
naval stores, as the present annual amount of ex-| plying between her wharves and every port of any 
ports from the South and West. commercial importance in the U. States. Through 
New-York is indeed the principal focus of trade, | these, and vast fleets of coasters, she collects togeth- 





the place where the great commercial fairs of the | 
country are held. But the back country which 
sends down, through the inland channels of com- 
munication, its surplus produce to New-York for 
exportation, affords but a scanty supply when com- 
pared to that which supplies New-Orleans and the 


er the surplus produce of other States, with which 
she carries on her immense trade. Not so with 
New-Orleans and the Gulf ports; they derive their 
exports almost exclusively through the rivers and 
roads of their back country. 

Let us now, with a view of illustrating the bear- 





Gulf ports with their articles of commerce. The ings of this circumstance upon a wise system of 
State of New-York grows no cotton, no hemp, no | national defences, suppose New-York to be block- 
tobacco, no rice. Nor does it supply commerce | aded by the fleet of anenemy. What degree of dis- 
with any of its sugar. The quantity of grain of tress would the country at large suffer from it? 
all sorts, produced in that State, lacks one half of ;The wheat of Northern Ohio, Indiana, &c., could 
being as much, to the inhabitant, as the general av-| go down the Mississippi. The naval stores from 
erage of the whole U. States gives to each person. | North Carolina,—the cotton and the rice, and other 
If we allow but four and a half bushels of wheat | articles from the South,—the pork, &c., from the 
to each person for bread, the people of that State | West, which are sent to New-York for tran-ship- 
will only average a peck apiece for export. So,|ment, are not shut out from the sea—they have 
if we take all the grain produced in that State, | the broad ocean free and open before them, and 
and deduct an average of twenty bushels for each | they could, without stopping at New York, on their 
person as the quantity consumed by man and beast, | way, be shipped from their Southern ports, direct 
there will remain for commerce only about a bushel | for their foreign market place. This, it is true, 
to each inhabitant. What other of the great sta- | would distress New-York herself, and embarrass 
ples of the country does New-York produce? She | one or two of her neighbors, perhaps ; moreover, it 
may have lumber and ashes, but when we come to | might, at first, cause some little inconvenience to 





reckon in millions, we shall find that these articles 
are trifling in amount. Mauch of the back country 
produce, we know, is drawn off from New-York by 
the Eastern States, through the Albany Rail Road. 
But giving her, through the Erie Canal, half of 
the surplus wheat crops of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 


* Commerce. Up to the 14th of June last, there had ar- 
rived at New-Orleans, 1,065,000 bales of Cotton; 67,400 
hhds. of Tobacco, which was still arriving freely ; 284,000 
kegs, 202,450 barrels, and 1,422 hhds. of Lard, besides 921 
barrels Lard Oil ; 196,000 barrels, 2,400 hhds. and 6,806,000 
lbs. (in bulk) of Pork; 105,000 barrels and sacks of Wheat ; 
461,500 barrels of Flour; and 424,000 pigs of Lead ; be- 
sides other articles, such as Bacon, Corn, Meal, Sugar, 
Beef, Copper, Lumber, Whiskey, Hemp, Bagging, Rope, 
Live Stock, &c., &c. 

+ The value of the cotton crop of 1841, though not so 
large by several hundred thousand bales, as that of 1842— 
the one we have been considering—was estimated by the 
Commissioner of Patents, at $62,000,000. 

t Lead. The Lead exported from New-Orleans alone, 
in the season of 1841-2, was 447,000 pigs, which, by the 
price current of the day, is quoted at $2.20 the pig, thus 
giving another million for this item. 


the mercantile community. But we are not consider- 
ing its effects upon sections or classes. We speak 
of them in their bearings upon the nation at large, 
in their influence upon the industry, the prosperity 
and welfare of the great body ofthe people. In this 
light, such a blockade would be to the whole coun- 
try like the stopping up of one of the outlets at the 
delta of the Mississippi; whose waters would be 
thrown into new channels, a little turbid and perhaps 
inconvenient at first, because new ; but producing 
little damage except to those in the immediate vicin- 
ity, whose land would be overflown, or property in- 
jured : so there would be in the blockade of N. York, 
nothing like public distress, nor any great and over- 
whelming national calamity in it ; for all the produce 
that is exported thence, could, like the waters of the 
Mississippi, if obstructed in one channel, find new 
and other, and perhaps better outlets. Now, on 
the other hand, let us suppose that this hostile fleet 
raises the blockade of New-York, and sends down 
a squadron of ships to occupy the Tortugas, and 
block up the Florida Straits. The cotton of the 
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South cannot flow up the Mississippi. The torrent|strengthen themselves, on their side of this great 


is obstructed in its mountain pass, and there is no 
other channel through which it can escape. If it 
cannot break away the barrier, and force its way 
out through this one, it must carry stagnation back 
to its very sources; and, with the reflux, spread 
ruin and desolation over the land. ‘The commerce 
of the Gulf is thus struck down at a blow,—its 





only outlet is in the hands of an enemy,—our 
nearest naval station is at the North, a thousand | 


miles distant and more,—his is among the West | 
Indies, close at hand. Not astitch of canvass can | 
leave the Gulf but by his leave. Pittsburg and | 
Wheeling, Cincinnati and Louisville, now become | 
as besieged cities ; the wharves of St. Louis and| 


Memphis, of Natchez and New-Orleans, have an 
enemy before them; and every town and hamlet 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
great Valley of the West, suffer a rigid blockade. 
At the North the spindles of Lowell cease to go 
round,—her operatives are thrown out of employ- 
ment and are distressed for bread ; and the twenty- 
five millions of dollars invested in the cotton fac- 
tories of New England, are sunk in the general 
ruin, for their supplies from the South are cut off. 
The waters of the Mississippi no longer teem with 
life and animation ; throughout their fertile plains, 
the hand of industry is paralyzed, and the task of 
the husbandman becomes a burthen not to be borne, 
because the people have lost, with their commerce, 
the incentives of trade and the rewards of labor; 
they have no market for the produce of their lands, 
no merchandise in exchange for their corn and oil. 
In vain now, may their seed be prosperous,—in 
vain the ground may give her increase, and the 
heavens their dew; there will be among them at 
that day, “ no hire for man, nor any hire for beast ;” 
there will be no buying, no selling, no getting of 
gain among them. 

Can there be anything, in the wide scope of leg- 
islation, more truly national in all its bearings, than 
the securing and making sure the command of such 
a passage as this? In the whole range of coast 
defences, there is no point more important, nor half 
so much exposed. Should Congress, by an act, 
raze the forts on the Mississippi, and throw that 
river, from Memphis down, open to all nations, and 
make its navigation free, the commerce of the 
West could not be more exposed and defenceless, 
than it now is, when it enters the Straits of Flori- 
da on its way out to sea and a market. What 
would it avail, though the West should send its 
produce to New-Orleans, if it could go no further? 
Unless a way out of the Gulf should be open to it, 
it would be far better off on the plantations where 
ijt was grown. The immediate borders on one side 
of this exposed and dangerous market path, from 
the Gulf, are owned by Spain and England ; on the 
other, by the United States. The first two nations 
have done all that can be done to fortify and to 


commercial thoroughfare—while we have done 
nothing to secure a safe passage through it for our 
vessels, though we have incomparably so much 
more at stake than they ! 

We have laid great stress upon the facility with 
which an enemy in the Straits of Florida, might 
seriously annoy the Gulf commerce, and we have 
said it might be entirely destroyed by a force alto- 
gether insignificant, and such as any third or fourth 
rate naval power could at all times command. 
Fully to appreciate the helplessness of merchant- 
men, and to illustrate the degree of panic and con- 
sternation which an armed cruiser, in search of 
prizes, spreads among them, we have only to recol- 
lect what has been done in other times, by our own 
cruisers. 

In 1777, Captain Wilkes, in the Reprisal, with 
two small cruisers, made his appearance off the 
coast of England. In those days it would have 
been treason to call those three small vessels—alto- 
gether nota match for one of our sloops-of-war of 
the present day—national cruisers :—they were 
styled privateers. We quote from the papers of 
the day,—authentic extracts from which have been 
kindly furnished by a friend,—to show the alarm 
and distress which that small force spread among 
English shipping and commerce, where they had 
no narrow straits to pass through, but were under 
the guns of their own forts and castles, until they 
got out upon blue water in the open sea, and then 
had a thousand ships to give them convoy. 

[We omit the extracts.]} 

The coasts of England were surrounded with 
armed cruisers, and her harbors bristled with can- 
non, yet such is the picture, drawn from the papers 
of that day, of the alarm and distress created in 
the realm, by three small American cruisers. In 
comparison, our Gulf commerce is perfectly de- 
fenceless. Instead of passing from port at once 
out upon the broad ocean, it must first sail through 
a long and narrow channel, with the unoccupied 
harbors of Key West and the Tortugas in its very 
entrance, hundreds of miles removed from the 
nearest dock yards. With these harbors thus sit- 
uated, the enemy, at the first notes of war, will 
not fail to land his guns at them, throw up his water 
batteries to defend them, and thus secure his posi- 
tion in this strong hold, from which he cannot be 
removed, and from which he may command the 
Gulf, with its floating millions. 

Are the Southern and Western States content 
that their commerce and coasts should continue in 
such a defenceless and vulnerable state t If three 
small vessels in the Irish sea, thousands of miles 
from home, without a harbor of refuge, or place of 
rendezvous, could stop Chester Fair and the Dub- 
lin trade,—if they could destroy insurance, cause 
the ships in port to be unloaded, and linen to fall a 











penny a yard,—if they could call out the whole 
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English Navy in pursuit, force the crown to hire repenene The Navy that is kept there, should 
and to buy other ships, compel the artificers at the | be taught to look upon those regions as its home ; 
Deptford Docks to work double tides in building | they are now asa foreign station to our ships in the 
more,—if they could cause press-gangs to raise | Gulf. When one of them ends her cruise in the 
the voice of wo and lamentation in every town | Gulf, she goes to the North to be laid up, her men 
throughout the kingdom,—if they could alarm the | are taken to the North, there to be paid off and 
laborer in the field, and force the reaper in the har- | discharged : if anything is wanting for the ship, 
vest to lay down his sickle for a sword,—if a sloop, | she sends to the North for it. If she meet with 
a brig and a cutter, along the distant coasts of Eng- any accident, or sustain any injury, she goes straight 
land, and among swarms of armed cruisers, could | there to have it examined, or repaired. There 
do all this, in spite of her “wooden walls,” their | the ship, her officers and her crew, are all sent to 
strength and numbers, might not an enemy, equally ‘spend their money, and they consider it their home. 
bold and daring, and with a few more dashing crui- | With a dock yard at Memphis, for steamers, their 
sers like these, having their ports of refuge in the | supplies and their crews should be all drawn from 
West Indies, close at hand, spread as great alarm | the river towns. When the vessels are to be re- 


among the people of the South, causing their cot- 
ton to fall its penny a pound, and creating like dis- 
tress among the ships of New Orleans and the 
trade of the Gulf? 

To the people who send to market, through the 
Gulf, bear sufficiently in mind the fact, that, for 
years past, they have contributed largely of their 
substance, in building up a system of harbor and 
naval defences at the North, almost to the entire 
neglect of their own? Are they aware, that they 


have lent their aid in fortifying the coast from Nor- | 
folk up, at the average rate of a gun for every three | 


hundred and eighty yards, while their own coasts 
to the South, can only count one to three thou- 
sand yardst Are these people heedless of the ne- 
cessary preparations now, because they prefer, 
when the evils of war do come, to imitate the 
colliers of New-Castle, the merchants and people 
of Greenock and Glasgow? Have they already 
“cut and dried” their petitions, praying Congress 
for leave to arm and man their cotton ships? Do 
they continue to listen to the yearly cry of give! 
give! for preparing and making ready for building 
and fortifying at the North, because they are ready, 
when the emergency does come, to go round with 
their subscription lists, begging each other for mo- 
ney to build and fit out men-of-war of their own ? 
Are they careless of their Gulf defences and their 
commerce now, because, in war, they can throw up 
ramparts of cotton bags in a night, and are able to 
build up in a day, and maintain a Navy on private 
account? 

If such be their views and dispositions, we tell 
them they are mad. All the ships that they can 
build, all the cotton traders and colliers that they 
can arm, will be of no avail, their cotton bags of 
no use, unless the Dry Tortugas be occupied as a 
military and naval station before hand. These 
islands must be fortified. Without it, there can be 
no safety in war for the commerce of the West, 
and, without it, there can be no protection for the 
trade of the South. 

Who, but the Southern and Western people, 
should defend their own firesides ? Therefore, into 
their hands, should the defences of the Gulf be 


VoL. XI—83 


| paired, or laid up and discharged, they should be 
sent there. There they should be manned and 
paid off. That, and not the North, should be their 
home. 

General Jackson had been down upon the Galf 
coast during the war. Asa military man, he at 
once saw the necessity, and comprehended at a 
glance, the value which some strong point in the 
| Straits of Florida, would prove to this country. 
So fully alive was he to the importance of protect- 
ing them in peace, and of commanding them in 
war, that a short time after he reached the presi- 
dential chair, he declared to a friend, that the three 
things which he had most at heart, were, to pay 
off the national debt, to fortify the Dry Tortugas, 
and to break down the United States Bank. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the first acts of his administra- 
tion, was to order an examination of those islands. 
The survey was made in 1829, by Captain Tatt- 
nall, of the Navy. 

The result of this survey was turned up the 
other day among piles of rubbish at Washington, 
where it chanced to meet our eye. With this 
chart under the bushel, we have often heard it ad- 
mitted, from all sides, on the floors of Congress, 
that a strong naval station at the South was of the 
first importance to a proper system of national de- 
fences ; but it has always been added, in the same 
breath, you have no harbors there of sufficient 
water. ‘To amuse Southern members, vessel after 
vessel has been sent there, on what has been called 
the “ Survey of Southern harbors ” But the offi- 
cers in charge have not been directed to search 
for harbors of the requisite depth of water; they 
have been sent to survey those which it was al- 
ready known had not water enough to admit frig- 
ates and larger vessels. Since Captain Tattnall’s 
survey, the Torjugas have always received the 
go-by. His chart of them has never been suffered 
to see the light, while those of Beaufort, Wilming- 
ton, Sappelo, Deboy, Brunswick, St. Joseph, and 
others, with their eight, twelve, or sixteen feet of 
water, or other practical objections, have been pub- 
lished by the thousands, and scattered to the four 
winds. This game has been going on for the last 
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twelve or fourteen years, though fancy could not 
form, nor imagination draw a more beautiful har- 
bor,—one more advantageously situated, or better 
calculated for all the purposes required of one 
there, than that which Capt. Tattnall visited and 
surveyed at the Tortugas. His chart is on a large 
scale, and the description which he gives of the 
harbor and its advantages, is rather tame than 
overwrought : 


“The onter harbor,” says he, in his official Re- 
port of 28th February, 1830, “is in the centre of 
the whole group of Keys and Reefs. Its extent 
is one and three-quarters by one and a half miles, 
and its depth generally eight* fathoms. It has 
three entrances from sea, with water sufficient for 
the largest vessels. We have no hesitation in re- 
commending it as a safe and commodious man- 
of-war harbor. The small harbor consists of 
two basins, the largest of which is 1,200 by 700 
yards—the smallest 600 by 400 yards. ‘The depth 
of the former is from 28 to 40 feet—of the latter, 
from 16 to 24. The entrances are from the outer 
harbor by channels of 35 feet into the large, and 
23 feet into the small basin. The two basins are 
connected by a channel of 23 feet; so that vessels 
may haul from one into the other. This harbor is 
so completely walled in by the Keys and Flats, that 
the water, in the heaviest gales, is perfectly smooth. 
It is indeed a natural Dock, as easy of access and 
as safe as can be desired. It would accommodate 
the greater part of our Navy.” 


As for the facilities of supplying the place in 
the event of war, Captain Tattnall continues : 


“The Keys and Reefs occupy a circumference 
of thirty miles; the three channels from the sea, 
for large ships, are all in different directions, and 
there are numerous passages through the reefs, by 
which vessels of light draft of water might enter 
the harbor. To these may be added the excellent 
navigation for small vessels through the whole 
Florida Reef,” &c., from which supplies could be 
received at all times. 


And, as to the susceptibility of defence he remarks: 


“On this point, we can merely venture an opin- 
ion, as our profession does not lead us to any accu- 
rate knowledge of the subject.” 


But, what the modesty of this meritorious offi- 
cer would not allow him to do, has been done by 
the most skilful engineers, and the most able mili- 
tary men of the country. 

We quote from a very valuable Report, made by 
a Board of Army Officers on national defences : 
House Doc. No. 206—Ist Session 26th Congress. 


‘A naval force, designed to control the naviga- 
tion of the Gulf, could desire no better position 
than Key West or the Tortugas. Upon the very 
way-side of the only path through the Gulf, it is, 
at the same time, well situated as to all the great 
pe therein. It overlooks Havana, Pensacola, 

obile, the mouths of the Mississippi, and both 
the inlet and the outlet of the Gulf. 


* Forty-eight feet. The draft of a seventy-four is about 
twenty-six feet. 





“The Tortugas harbors, in particular, are said 
to afford shelter for vessels of every class, with 
the greatest facility of ingress and egress. And 
there can be no doubt, that an adversary, in pos- 
session of Jarge naval means, would, with great 
advantage, make these harbors his habitual resort, 
and his point of general rendezvous and concen- 
tration for all operations on this sea. With an ene- 
my thus posted, the navigation of the Gulf, by us, 
would be imminently hazardous, if not impossible ; 
and nothing but absolute naval superiority would 
avail any thing against him. Mere military means 
could approach no nearer than the nearest shore 
of the continent. 

* It is believed, that there are no harbors in the 
Gulf at all comparable with these, that an enemy 
could resort to with his larger vessels. ‘To deprive 
him of these, would, therefore, be interfering ma- 
terially with an organized system of naval opera- 
tions in that sea. The defence of these harbors 
would, however, do much more than this. It would 
transfer to our own squadron, even should it be in- 
ferior, these most valuable positions, and it would 
afford a point of refuge to our Navy and our com- 
merce, at the very spot where it would be most 
necessary and useful. By occupying two, or at 
most three, small islands, the harbors of the Dry 
Tortugas (there being an inner and a outer harbor) 
may be thoroughly protected.” 


Only three millions of dollars,—less than the 
harbor defences of Norfolk have cost,—are required, 
according to the estimates of the Engineer De- 
partment, to put both Key West and the Tortugas 
in a complete state of defence. What are three 
millions in comparison with the interests at stake ! 
It is not a tithe of what the South and West have 
paid for the defences of the North. 

But, let us view the subject in another light : 

England has hedged us in at the South, with a 
chain of islands and military posts and naval sta- 
tions, so closely linked, that the sound of her can- 
non might be heard in one unbroken line, from the 
mouths of the Orinoco to the waters of Southern 
Georgia. But this military net-work would avail 
her little in her schemes of ocean grandeur, unless, 
while there is peace, she should create and foster 
a commercial marine, sufficient to supply ber with 
the personnel requisite to meet her heavy demands 
for seamen in war. The sceptre of the seas is the 
cherished object of her heart, and though she has 
moved nations and stirred up kingdoms, and filled 
the world with alarms, at her feats in battle on ac- 
count of it, there never was a time when she has 
mnade greater efforts, than she is now making, to 
preserve the trident in her own, and to keep it from 
the hands of others. For the most part, these ef- 
forts and sacrifices are powerful, it is true, but the 
time has come, when she must, with her own hands, 
throw down one, or consent to see each of the 
great trio of her national idols, gradually shorn of 
its power and grandeur. Grinding :orn laws have 
built up an agricultural interest, on principles at va- 
riance with the manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity of the realm. From time to time this 
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interest has been trenched upon more and more, 
gradually to enlarge the privilege of the other two. 





dies, a double object in view t Are they not intend- 
ed to benefit English manufacturers, by their effect 


If we look back into the commercial and agricul-| upon American legislation, in modifying the high 


tural history of England, we shall find that the time 
was, when the legislature declared trade with 


tariff notions of the Western people? Will not 
these States, who shall send their produce to mar- 


France a nuisance, and that it was once against the | ket through either of the channels thus opened, be 
laws toexport corn or cattle; then came an export | likely, as the trade becomes flourishing, to receive 


duty, and then a bounty on the latter. 


And even | an intimation from the other side of the water, that 


a few years ago, it could not be imported, until | these channels may be closed again, unless the so 


famine was about to come upon the land. But, as 
other nations have increased in commercial impor- 
tance, and begun to compete with Great Britain 
in manufactures and trade, she has redoubled her 
efforts and multiplied her sacrifices. Lest she 
should be overtaken in the race, she has continually 
pampered her ships with some privilege, at the ex- 
pense of the landed interest. ‘The crown has re- 
mitted all duties to it, on Western pork and lard, 
imported into the English West Indies ; the object 
of this is to feed her operatives cheap, to open a 
market for their wares, and to create a monopoly 
of trade for English ships, by making them the 
carriers of this produce; for, being thus admitted, 
it becomes, by a figment of Parliament, colonial 
produce, and therefore must reach the mother coun- 
try and her dependencies, if at all, in English bot- 
toms. 

Now, while we write, the Ministry have staked 
their places upon the Canada Corn Bill,—another 
encroachment upon the former privileges of the 
agriculturists, for the benefit of commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the realm. In advoca- 
ting the passage of this bill, the British Premier 
resorted to artifice, and was guilty of a quibble. 
As to its operation, he represented to the manufac- 
turers that it would make bread cheap, and to the 
farmers, that it would keep up the price of their 
corn. And not to excite the fears of his agricul- 
tural friends in Parliament, he quoted from McCul- 
loch, to show that the United States are not a grain 
growing country! ! 

The average price of wheat in Eng!and, for the 
few last years, has been from $1.44 to $1.50 the 
bushel. The whole charge for duties and freight, 
between Canada and England, will not exceed 
thirty cents. Unless wheat can be brought over 
from Pomerania and the Baltic, and delivered in 
Canada cheaper than it can be from Ohio and the 
Western States, this bill will, in all probability, 
give rise to a new and extensive trade, through 
Canada, with England, all of which will be car- 
ried on in English bottoms ; if so, it will have the 
effect of keeping the price of corn, in England, be- 
low the mark on the sliding scale, at which direct 
importation of wheat may take place from foreign 
countries. Besides the encouragement to the ship- 
ping interest—of the welfare of which, the policy 
of the Prime Minister shows that he never loses 
sight for a moment—is there not, also, in the two 
bills, of corn to Canada, and pork to the West In- 











called spirit of reciprocity be manifested in our 
halls of legislature, towards certain articles of Eng- 
lish manufacture ? 

With such measures as these in agitation in Eng- 
land, Mr. Webster, in declaiming against the un- 
reciprocal advocates of reciprocity treaties, appeal- 
ed, in his speech of September, 1842, at Fanueil 
Hall, “ to a shipping merchant on his right, to say, 
if it were not true, that a great portion of the car- 
rying trade of this country is done in foreign bot- 
toms.” “Mr. Rich,” says the reporter, “ replied 
emphatically, It is true.” But had Mr. Rich been 
asked to say, why it is that it should be true, he 
would, as a shipping merchant, hardly have ascribed 
it wholly as Mr. Webster then, and afterwards in 
Baltimore also, did, to the effect of “ reciprocity 
treaties.” As ashipping merchant, he should have 
referred for explanation to the Report of his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Saltonstall, from the Committee on Manu- 
factures, and which ushered in the present tariff, 
and we should have asked him to contrast the ex- 
hibits there made, touching our shipping interest, 
with the policy of Great Britain in regard to hers, 
and then to say, if the arguments there present- 
ed do not contain their own refutation, and show 
that the loss of our carrying trade is attributable 
rather to our system of legislation, than to our re- 
ciprocity treaties. 

In this Report, the sail makers of New-York 
represent, that their trade has dwindled down to a 
mere patching business, for the want of protection. 
Mr. Olson tells the Committee, (we give, in a note,* 


* Witness states that, since his former examination, he 
has been at home, New-York, and procured the cost of a 
suit of sails, in New-York and in Liverpool, which he 
submits to the Committee, and is hereunto annexed, mark- 
ed A. The statement was procured from the most authen- 
tic sources, and may be relied on. James W. Olson. 

A. 

Statement showing the cost of a suit of sails of the best 
English duck, for a ship of 700 tons, at the port of New- 
York : 

Required 100 bolts of duck of 40 yards each, at 

$14.50 per bolt, light and heavy averaged, $1,450 00 

Cost of materials for working up, including bolt 

rope, &c., at $3 per bolt, 
Cost of labor, working at $3 50 per bolt, 


300 00 
350 00 


$2,100 00 

Statement, showing the cost of same for Sarre in Liverpool. 
Required 100 bolts of duck of 40 yards each, at 

$11 per bolt, 

Cost of working up, including labor, bolt rope, &c., 


$1,100 00 
400 00 


$1,500 00 
[P. 87 House Doc. No. 461, 2d Ses. 27th Con.] 
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the statement of an account presented by him,) 
that the ships from New-York are in the habit of 
buying their sails in Europe; and that they buy 
there for one thousand five hundred dollars, a suit 
of sails, which he could not furnish here for less 
than two thousand one hundred dollars. Therefvre, 
says he, protect us. ‘Tax the profitable labor of 
the ship six hundred dollars, and every suit of sails, 
for our benefit.* Instead of allowing her to sail 
cheap, and to freight low, and therefore to compete 
in the carrying trade, with the ships of other na- 
tions, saddle her with the burthens of protection 
for the encouragement of your sail makers. The 
cord-wainers and the ironmongers, and the host of 
artificers concerned in the building and equipment 
of ships, all hold the same language. Instead of 
allowing the ship owner to buy where he can buy 
cheapest,—create us a monopoly on his ships, say 
they, and compel him to buy from us at home; 
and, for this privilege, make him pay the sail maker 
a bounty of six hundred dollars every year or two; 
the cord-wainer, quite as much; the forger of 
chains and anchors, a little more; and so on down 
to the plumber and painter. And, for what? Not 
that our ships may fetch and carry cheap, and com- 
pete with those of other nations in the great busi- 
siness of the ocean,—not that the State may have 
a nursery for seamen to meet its exigencies in 
war,—not that they may give us power at sea, and 
strengthen us at home, and develop for us, the 
true elements of national greatness and maritime 
consequence. No, not for these; but that a few 
work-shops at the North may rival the Estgncos 
of Spain in oppressive monopolies, and that the 
American ship-master may enjoy the great and 
glorious privilege of having, for a good large boun- 
ty, his own countrymen to stitch his sails—to lay 
his rope, and to weld his ground-tackling for him. 
Congress lends a willing ear, and passes its “ bills 
of abominations.” Thus the operations of the 
tariff are extended from the land to the sea, and 
made to bear upon the labor of the sailor, as they 
do upon that of the South and West, the hard 
earnings of all are wrung from them to make more 
profitable the calling of the Northern artificers. 
And here we will add, by way of. parenthesis, that 
we are not of those who maintain that the cotton 
growers exclusively pay the protection, and the 
producer, the duties. We maintain that the consu- 
mer pays the duties, and the profitable laborer of 
the country, the bounties of protection,—and, there- 


* We do not mean to enlist the Messenger in the Tariff 
Question, pro, or con ; but certainly our ships need protec- 
tion, as wellas oursail-makers. If our manufacturers need 
protection to enable them to compete with foreigners ; so 
should our ships be enabled to compete with foreign ships. 
Our commercial marine deserves particular encourage- 
ment ; for our carriers may be called upon to be our defen- 
ders. Foreign bottoms may transport our produets, in 
peace; but they will not bear the ‘* Stars and Stripes” in 
the day of peril—[Ed. Mess. 





fore, the South and the West being the chief seat 
of the profitable and unprotected labor of the 
country, that these two regions pay for the protec- 
tion to the Northern manufacturer, precisely as the 
ship pays the protection to the sail maker. 

With these burthens, can American ships com- 
pete with English bottoms as carriers, who are pro- 
tected and privileged, and allowed all their provi- 
sions and every article in ship-chandlery, in bond, 
or duty free? A commercial friend in Liverpool 
has been chartering ships there to come over here 
in ballast, and to carry back cargoes of cotton from 
our Southern ports, at a half penny freight, which 
is far below the rates at which American ships can 
carry, even with the advantage of a return cargo. 
Is it not owing to this circumstance, rather than 
to any “ reciprocity treaty” with the little town of 
Bremen, we would ask Mr. Rich, that we are loos- 
ing the carrying trade of our own country ? 

The agricultural interests of England have, for 
ages past, been considered as one of the chief 
sources of the wealth and greatness of the realm. 
The contest that she is now carrying on for her 
ocean supremacy, is not with foreign states nor a 
strange people ; but it is in a war among her own 
members. She is making ready to lay her own 
hands upon what she once considered the life of 
the land. Therefore, it is, we say, that that country 
has never before been making greater efforts, than 
she is now making, to preserve her power and con- 
sequence on the seas. It must be a severe trial to 
the stout hearts of those “ good old English coun- 
try gentlemen,” renowned in song, to see their agri- 
cultural Penates taken away from them, and offer- 
ed up, one by one, by the son of a cotton spinner, 
on altars beyond the sea, to propitiate the great Mo- 
lock of trade. 

While England, our great rival in peace, and 
chief foe in war, is doing all this to fortify and 
strengthen herself at sea, and before our very doors, 
does it not become us also to guard our weak points, 
and to put ourselves in an attitude of defence in 
case of war? We have thousands of watermen on 
the Western rivers, ready, at a moment's warning, 
to take up arms in the Navy for the defence of 
their shores. With these as a reserve, we want 
but a boat-yard on the Mississippi, from which we 
can build, equip and send down a steam Navy to 
succor the Tortugas, and to protect and defend our 
Gulf trade, in spite of any force which an enemy 
might place to the North of those reefs, to compel 
our Navy from the North into a general action, 
before it could enter the Gulf. Memphis has been 
examined for this purpose, by three intelligent offi- 
cers of the Navy. ‘Their report is highly favora- 
ble, and all that the friends of the measure could 
wish. With the wedge thus tipped and entered, 
we hope to see it driven home at the approaching 
session of Congress. With great liberality, anda 
spirit of patriotism worthy of their State, the au- 
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thorities of Memphis have offered the site fixed 
upon by these officers—and which is within the 
city—as the most suitable one for the dock yard, 
at twenty thousand dollars. 

Before we dismiss the subject of balancing the 
federal patronage, and of distributing it equally to 
all sections, as far as is consistent with the public 
weal and conducive to the object in view, we would 
have, on the Western side of the equation, a naval 
school to balance West Point in the East. This 
subject, and that of the Memphis dock yard, have 
been fully discussed, in the letters of Harry Bluff, 
to Mr. Clay, published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger of 1839, to which the reader is referred 
for views in detail. 





CHILDHOOD. 


In the hush of night, when the mellow light 
Of moon and stars is shining ; 
And spirit Gnes, from star-lit thrones, 
In watches sweet combining : 
My thoughts, by memory’s touch unbound, 
My early home are straying ’round ! 


O’er vale and mount, by stream and fount, 
My restless feet are threading ; 

Or in old woods’ deep solitudes, 
With mighty oaks o’erspreading, 

I list again the wood-bird’s lay, 

Which greeted me in childhood’s day. 


And boyhood’s hours, all crowned with flowers, 
Loom up on memory’s vision, 

And with them bring each glorious thing, 
That made life’s morn elysian ! 

Once more upon the old play-ground, 

With a merry group of boys I’m found ! 


Away we go, o’er the glistening snow, 
Our cheeks with health are glowing; 
Now in rude sled, or “ heels o’er head,” 
Down the steep bank we’re going : 
What care we for the wintry storm ? 
Our blood is young, and free, and warm! 


With laugh and song, time rolls along ; 
We heed not its advances : 

Each heart is light, each face is bright, 
Each eye with gladness dances : 

And as we leap, and run, and sing, 

We envy not the proudest king! 


Oh ye, whose years are crowned with cares, 
And rife with many a sorrow, 

Ye'd shout with glee, could ye but be, 
Bright bounding boys to-morrow ! 

If, ’round the old paternal door, 

Your early days ye could live o’er! 


Baltimore, Md. G. W. M. 


THE JEWISH PILGRIM BEFORE THE CITY OF DAVID, 
By Dr. J. ©. McCase. 


Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! thou art before me now, 
But thy beauty all hath vanished, and the dust is on thy 


brow. 

Aye! the spoiler long hath rioted where once the hallowed 
strain, 

From Temple, and from Synagogue, from hill-top and from 
plain ; 2 

From hearth-stone and from house-top, went up to God on 
high : 

Yes, homestead of the once proud Jew, thou art before 
mine eye! 


Home of the Jew, each pleasant site sleeps unforgotten 
here! 

While the wanderer pays his Fatherland the tribute of a 
tear, 

As hallowed memories arise like shadows—solemn, dim— 
And on the ear of fancy peals our evening worship hymn. 
My fathers’ own Jerusalem, how long, oh ! say, how long, 
Before thy temple towers again, ’mid shout, and harp, and 
song ? 


How long before the Jewish maid shall braid her long dark 

hair, 

Beside dear Kedron’s silvery stream, and pluck sweet 

flowers there ? 

How long before our wandering tribes, to every quarter 

driven, 

Shall meet in thee, Jerusalem, again the blest of heaven? 

How long before thy towers shall rise, all beautiful and 
strong ? 

I ask,—and echo, like a dirge, replies,—*“ how long, how 
long !” 


Yet, oh! beloved Jerusalem! the day is drawing near, 

When mercy from each swarthy cheek, shall wipe the 
scalding tear ; 

When outcast Israel, from each point o’er all the earth, 
shall come, 

And gazing on thee through their tears, shall murmur, 
*“home, sweet home !” 

Thy Temple’s columns once again shall in the evening sun, 

Stund out in beauty; and the shout, “ ’tis finished! So! 
*tis done,”— 


Shall from her thousand workmen burst ! and then the harp’s 


wild strain, 

Shall wake proud memories of the past, and back and back 
again 

The echoes of that song shall peal; and then the gushing 
tear 

Of rapture, stealing down the cheek, shall tell how e-veet, 
how dear 

To each, the hope that swells the soul in that glad hour 
given,— 

So hallowed, that each earthly thought shall merge in that 
of heaven ! 


The silver moon, in queenly pomp, smiles down upon the 
hills ; 

The night-bird’s song is hushed, and now an awe my spirit 
fills ; 

The very dust is eloquent, which tremblingly I tread, 

And I stand here alone—alone, the living—with the dead ! 

I see the Cross—the victim there—on me he turns his 
eyes— 





“ Father, forgive their ignorance,” he murmurs ere he dies ! 
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Yes, they were Jews that slew the Lord, but now the bour 
has come, 

“ When every knee shall bow to him,” and not a lip be 
dumb ; 

When he, who wandered long by pools, in errors ’wildering 
dream, 

Shall quaff the waters of bright truth; and in her calm, 
clear stream, 

Shall see the mirrowed light of heaven, through “ Godly 


sorrow’s” tear, 


And looking up to mercy’s throne, shall read his “title 
clear.” 


The veil is rending fast, that threw its shadows o’er our 
path, 

And mercy’s sun breaks sweetly forth from out the cloud of 
wrath ; 

And as her bow of beauty spans the now retiring storm, 

We see, on Calvary’s suu-lit mount, Messiah’s bleeding 


form : 

He looks—we weep. He smiles,—we feel “for me he 
died, for me, ” 

And the prisoned spirit bursts its chain, and stands erect and 
free ! 


Norfolk, Va., 1845. 





MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


ProversiaL Paitosopuy;~A Book of thoughts and 
arguments originally treated. By Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, Esq.,M. A. Of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Two Series in1 volume. Philadel- 
phia: Herman Hooker, 1843. Joseph Gill: 
Richmond, Va. 


Tue Crock or Gotp. By the same. Library of 
Choice Reading. No. xvin. Wiley and Put- 
nam, New York. 1845. 


It was our good fortune,—for such we esteem 
it,—to be among the first cis-atlantic readers of 
this striking and delightful author. Early in the 
year 1841, we had the pleasure of enjoying his 
richly-jewelled “ Proverbial Philosophy;” and though 
there were some circumstances which might have 
lent a particular charm tothe work,—to some of its 
topics, at least,—yet, may it not fall into the hands 
of some, who are passing through the same bliss- 
ful period at which we were then, and who will be 
enabled fully to sympathise with our delight, and 
to approve our high admiration? Already have we 
endeavored to make our readers sensible of the 
beauty and excellence of * ‘Tupper’s Thoughts :” as 
far back as January, 1844, will be found in the 
Messenger, a feeble expression of the estimation 
in which we held them. 

But among our people, at least, Tupper seems to 
have shared the fate of other authors, many of whom 
have met with an appreciation, tardy in propor- 
tion to their real merits. However, he has not been 
compelled to undergo a very tedious probation: 
though it was but the other day, that Mr. Willis 
seemed to be struck with his ‘‘ Proverbial Philoso- 





phy,” and proclaimed it a “book of passion.” 
Tupper owes his rising popularity here more to 
his last work, “‘ The Crock of Gold ;” and verily 
in this little Crock will be found some of the rarest 
jewels of thought and wisdom. ‘Tupper is a young 
man we believe; but he is a wise one. His wri- 
tings act upon the heart and life. He is grave 
and serious,—evidently writing from an earnest, 
religious heart ; and never fails to leave the lesson 
he would teach, imprinted with more than ordinary 
clearness and power upon the hearts of his readers. 
“ The Crock of Gold” is a work of high art, and 
of great dramatic power. It is searching in its 
revealings of the hidden motives of men,—of their 
self-reasonings ; and it works up every scene toa 
pitch best calculated to ensure the desired influence 
upon the mind of the reader. In it, too, are scenes 
of deepest tenderness; and the heroine, Grace, 
affords one of the brightest and purest examples of 
native loveliness and genuine piety. 

We might go on, and find a pleasure in speak- 
ing of this exquisite and graphic author; but Tup- 
per’s excellencies and peculiarities must be repre- 
sented to the heart and mind, and not displayed at 
second hand. It may often happen, that an elo- 
quent writer, like some of the great English re- 
viewers, can impart a greater charm to his review, 
than is possessed by his author; but we feel utterly 
incompetent to surpass Tupper; or to convey any 
adequate idea of his style, but by allowing him to 
speak for himself. We shall, therefore, introduce 
extracts from each of the works to which allusion 
has been made. But here, great difficulty arises. 
As an author fast rising to celebrity, let us see 
what are some of his “ thoughts” upon “ Author- 
ship.”* 


“Great is the dignity of Authorship: I magnify mine of- 
fice ; 

Albeit in much feebleness I hold it thas unworthily. 

For it is to be one of a noble band, the welfare of the world, 

Whose haunt is on the lips of men, whose dwelling in their 
hearts, 

Who are precious in the retrospect of Memory, and walk 
among the visions of Hope, 

Who commune with the good for everlasting, and call the 
wisest brother, 

Whose voice hath burst the Silence, and whose light is 
flung upon the Darkness, 

—Flashing jewels on a robe of black, and harmony bound- 
ing out of chaos,— 

Who gladden empires with their wisdom, and bless to the 
farthest generation, 

Doers of illimitable good, gainers of inestimable glory !— 


Everduring witnesses of Mind, undisputed evidence of Power, 
Goodly volumes, living stones, build up their author’s temple; 


* Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. Second Series. Lon- 
don Edition, p. 35. The work was published in separate 
parts in England. Mr. Hooker has issued both series in 
one neat volume. 
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Though of low estate, his rank is above princes,—though 
needy, he hath worship of the rich, 

When Genius-unfurleth on the winds his banner as a migh- 
ty leader. 


* * * * 


The wise have set him as their captain, the foolish are rebu- 
ked at his presence. 


* * * * 


His voice, mighty in operation, stirreth up the world as a trumpet, 
And kings account it honor to be numbered of his friends. 


“ Rare is the worthiness of Authorship : I justify mine office; 

Albeit fancies weak as mine credit not the calling. 

For it addeth immortality to dying facts, that are ready to 
vanish away, 

Embalming as in amber the poor insects of an hour; 

Shedding upon stocks and stones the tender light of interest, 

And illumining dark places of the earth, with radiance of 
classic lustre. 

lt hath power to make past things present, and availeth for 
the present in the future, 

Delivering thoughts, and words, and deeds, from the outer 
darkness of oblivion : 

Where are the sages and the heroes, giants of old time ?— 

Where are the mighty kings, that reigned before Agamem- 
non ?— 

Alas, they lie unwept, unhonored, hidden in the midnight ! 

Alas, for they died unchronicled : their memorial perished 


with them. 

Where are the nobles of Nineveh, and mitred rulers of 
Babylon? 

Where are the lords of Edom, and the royal pontiffs of 
Thehais ? 


The golden Satrap, and the Tetrarch,—the Hun, the Druid, 
and the Celt? 

The merchant princes of Phoenicia, and the minds that 
fashioned Elephanta ? 

Alas, for the poet hath forgotten them; and lo! they are 
outcasts of Memory ; 

Alas, that they are withered leaves, sapless and fallen from 
the chaplet of fame! 

Speak, Etruria, whose bones be these, entombed with costly 
care,— 

Tell out, Herculaneum, the titles that have sounded in those 
thy palaces,— 

Lycian Xanthus, thy citadels are mute, and the honor of 
their architects hath died ; 

Copan and Palenque, dreamy ruins in the*West, the for- 
est hath swallowed up your sculpture ; 

Syracuse,— how silent of the past!—Carthage, thou art 
blotted from remembrance ! 

Egypt, wondrous shores, ye are buried in the sandhills of 
forgetfulness ! 

Alas,—for in your glorious youth, Time himself was young, 

And none durst wrestle with that Angel, iron-sinewed 
bridegroom of Space ; 

So he flew by, streng upon the wing, nor dropped one fail- 
ing feather, 

Wherewith some hoary scribe might register their honor 
and renown. 

Beyond the broad Atlantic, in the regions of the setting sun, 

Ask of the plume-crowned Incas, that ruled in old Peru,— 

Ask of grand Caziques, and priests of the pyramids in 
Mexico,— 

Ask of a thousand painted tribes, high nobility of Nature, 

Who, once, could roam their own Elysian plains, free, gen- 
erous, and happy, 

Who, now, degraded and in exile, having sold their father- 
land for nought, 





Sink and are extinguished in the western seas, even as the 
sun they follow,— 

Where is the record of their deeds, their prowess worthy 
of Achilles, 

NeStor’s wisdom, the chivalry of Manlius, the native elo- 
quence of Cicero, 

The skill of Xenophon, the spirit of Alcibiades, the firm- 
ness of a Maccabzan mother, 

Brotherly love that Antigone might envy, the honor and the 
fortitude of Regulus ? 

Alas! their glory and their praise have vanished like a sum- 
mer cloud ; 

Alas! that they are dead indeed ; they are not written down 
in the Book of the living. 


“High is the privilege of Authorship : | purify mine office ; 

Albeit earthly stains pollute it in my hands. 

For it is to the world a teacher and a guide,— Mentor of that 
gay Telemachus; 

Warning, comforting, and helping,—a lover and friend of 
Man. 

Heaven’s almoner, Earth’s health, patient minister of 
goodness, 

With kind and zealous pen, the wise religious blesseth : 

Nature’s worshipper, and neophyte of grace, rich in tender 
sympathies, 

With kindled soul and flashing eye, the poet poureth out 
his heartfal : 

Priest of truth, champion of innocence, warder of the gates 
of praise, 

Carefully with sifting search laboreth the pale historian : 

Error’s enemy, and acolyte of science, firm in sober argu- 
ment, 

The calm philosopher marshalleth his facts, noting on his 
page their principles. 

. * * * 


But, there be other some beside, buyers and sellers in the 
temple, 

Who shame their high vocation, greedy of inglorious gain ; 

There be, who, fabricating books, heed of them meanly as 
of merchandise ; 

And seek nor use, nor truth, nor fame, but sell their minds 
for lucre : 

O false brethren! ye wot indeed the labor, but are witless 
of the love ; 

O lying prophets, chilled in soul, unquickened by the life 
of inspiration !— 

. * * * 


“ Pure is the happiness of Authorship : I glorify mine office ; 
Albeit lightly having sipped the cup of its lower pleasures. 
. + . * 


Go to the sculptor, and ask him of his dreams,—wherefore 
are his nights so moonlit ? 

Angel faces and beautiful shapes, fascinate the pale Pyg- 
malion. 

Go to the painter, and trace his reveries,—wherefore are 
his days so sunny ? 

Choice design and skilful coloring charm the flitting hours 
of Parrhasius : 

Even so, walking in his buoyancy, intoxicate with fairy 


fancies, 

The young enthusiast of authorship goeth on his way re- 
joicing : 

Behold,—he is gallantly attended; legions of thrilling 
thoughts 


Throng about the standard of his mind, and call bis Will 
their captain ; 

Behold,—his court is as a monarch’s; ideas, and grand 
imaginations 
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Swell, with gorgeous cavalcade, the splendor of his Spirit- 
ual State ; 

Behold,—he is delicately served ; for oftentimes, in solitary 
calmness, 

Some mental fair Egeria smileth on her Numa’s worship ; 

Behold,—he is happy ; there is gladness in his eye, and his 
heart is a sealed fountain, 

Bounding secretly with joys unseen, and keeping down its 
ecstacy of pleasure !” 


“The Crock of Gold” may be considered as a 
denunciation, a deprecation, an exorcism of base 
passions,—especially of avarice,—more forcible 
and effective, than all the didactic treatises that 
could be written. We shall ever hail the appear- 
ance of Tupper’s works, because we are sure, that 
the influence of his pen will always be exerted on 
the side of an elevated religious morality. 

He thus describes the pernicious effects of “ un- 
hallowed gold.” 


““ Now, all these pleasures had departed; gold, 
unhallowed gold, gotten hastily in the beginning, 
broadcast on the rank strong soil of a heart that 
coveted it earnestly, had sprung up as a crop of 
poisonons tares, and choked the patch of wheat: 
gold, unhallowed gold, light come, light gone, had 
scared or killed the flock of unfledged loves that 
used to nestle in the cotter’s thatch, as surely as 
if the cash were stones, flung wantonly by truants 
at a dove-cot; and forth from the crock, that egg 
of wo, had been hatched a red-eyed valture, to ty- 
rannize in this sad home, where but lately the pel- 
ican had dwelt, had spread her fostering wing, and 
poured out the wealth of her affections.” 


It would require many extracts, to exhibit the 
author in all his phases ; for no one presents deeper, 
or more striking contrasts; but perhaps no part of 
the work possesses greater attractions, than the fol- 
lowing. 

Grace’s father has been reduced to great suffer- 
ing and want, by the cruelty and extortion of Sir 
John’s Bailiff; and Grace determines to see Sir 
Juhn and make an effort to rescue her father. 


“ Sweet Grace Acton, we will not vex thy blush- 
ing maiden modesty, by elaborate details of form, 
and face, and feature. Perfect womanhood at fair 
eighteen ; let that fill all the picture up with soft 
and swelling charms; no wadding, or padding, or 
jigot, or jupe,—but all those graceful undulations 
are herself: no pearl-powder, no carmine, no bor- 
rowed locks, no musk, or ambergris,—but all those 
feeble helps of meretricious art excelled and su- 
perseded by their just originals in nature. It will 
not do to talk, as a romancer may, of velvet cheeks 
and silken tresses; or invoke, to the aid of our 
inadequate description, roses, and swans, and 
peaches, and lilies. Take the simple village beauty 
as she is: did you ever look on prettier lips or 
sweeter eyes,—more glossy natural curls upon a 
whiter neck ? And how that little red-riding-hood 
cloak, and the simple cottage-hat, tied down upon 
her cheeks, and the homely russet gown, all too 
short for modern fashions, and the white, well- 
turned ankle, and the tidy little leather shoe, and 
the bunch of snow-drops in her tucker, and the 
neat mittens contrasting darkly with her fair, bare 








arms,—pretty Grace, how well all these become 
thee! There, trip along, with health upon thy 
cheek, and hope within thy heart; who can resist 
so eloquent a pleader? Haste on, haste on, save 
thy father in his trouble, as thou hast blest him in 
his sin,—this rustic lane is to thee the path of 
duty,—Heaven speed thee on it! 

“More slowly now, and with more anxious 
thoughts, more heart-weakness, more misgiving,— 
Grace approached the stately mansion: and when 
she timidly touched the ‘ Servants’’ bell, for she 
felt too lowly for the ‘Visitors’,’—and when she 
heard how loud it was, how long it rung, and what 
might be the issue of her—wasn’t it ill-consider- 
ed t--errand,—the poor girl almost fainted at the 
sound.” ad a ° 

‘** But what on earth’s the matter, Grace?’ he 
was obliged to repeat, for the dear girl’s agitation 
was extreme. 

** Jonathan, can I see the baronet ?’ 

““* What, at nine in the morning, Grace Acton ?— 
eall again at two, and you may find him getting up. 
He hasn’t been three hours abed yet, and there's 
nobody about but Sarah Stack and me. I wish 
those Lunnun sparks would but leave the place: 
they do his honor no good, I’m thinking.’ 

“*Not till two!’ was the slow and mournful 
ejaculation: what a damper to her buoyant hopes! 
and Providence had seen fit to give her ill-success. 
Is it so’--Prosperity may come in other shapes. 

“** Why, Grace,’ suddenly said Floyd, in a very 
nervous way, ‘ what, what makes you call upon my 
master in this tidy trim?” 

*¢To save my father,’ answered Innocence. 

“* How? why? Oh don't, Grace, don’t! I'll 
save him—I will indeed.——what is it? Oh don’t, 
don't.’ 

“For the poor, affectionate fellow, conjured on 
the spot the black vision of a father saved by a 
daughter's degradation. 

** Don’t, Jonathan? it is my duty, and God will 
bless me in it. That cruel Mr. Jennings has re- 
solved upon our ruin, and 1 wished to tell Sir John 
the truth of it.’ 

“At hearing this Jonathan brightened up, and 
glibly said, ‘Ah, indeed, Jennings is a trouble to 
us all: a sad life I’ve led of it this year past; and 
I’ve paid him pretty handsomely too, to let me keep 
the place: while, as for John Page, and the grooms, 
and Mr. Coachman, and the helpers, they don’t 
touch much o’ their wages on quarter-day, I know.’ 

** Oh, but we, we are ruined,——-ruined : father is 
forbidden now to labor for our bread ;'—-and then, 
with many tears, she told her tale. 

*“* Stop, Miss Grace,’ suddenly said Jonathan, 
for her beauty and eloquence transfurmed the cotta- 
ger into a lady in his eyes, and no wonder : ‘ pray, 
stop a minute, Miss,—please to take a seat, I 
sha’n’t be gone an instant.’ 

* And the good-hearted fellow, whose eyes had 
long been very red, broke away at a gallop; but 
was back again almost as soon as gone, panting 
like a post-horse. ‘Oh, Grace, don’t be angry, 
do forgive me what I am going to do.’ 

“*Do Jonathan? and the beauty involuntarily 
started,—‘ I hope it’s nothing wrong,’ she added 
solemnly. 

“* Whether right or wrong, Grace, take it kind- 
ly ; you have often bade me read my Bible, and I 
do so many times, both for sake of it and you, ay, 
and meet with many pretty sayings in it: forgive 
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me, if I act on one,—‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive;’* with that, he thrust into her 
hand a brass-topped red-leather purse, stuffed with 
money. Generous fellow! all the little savings, 
that had heretofore escaped the prying eye and 
filching grasp of Simon Jennings. There was 
some little gold in it, more silver, and a lot of bulky 
copper. 

“*Dear Jonathan!’ exclaimed Grace, quite 
thrown off her guard of maidenly reserve, ‘ this is 
too kind, too good, too much, indeed, indeed it is : 
I cannot take the purse :’ and her bright eyes over- 
flowed again. 

“* Well, girl,’ said Jonathan, gulping down an 
apple in his throat, ‘I, I won’t have the money, 
that’s all. Oh, Grace, Grace,’ he burst out ear- 
nestly, ‘let me be the blessed means of helping 
you in trouble,—I would die to do it, Grace, indeed 
I would !’ 

“ The dear girl fell upon his neck, and they wept 
together like two loving little sisters. 

“* Jonathan,’—her duteous spirit was the first to 
speak,—‘ forgive this weakness of a foolish wo- 
man’s heart: I will not put away the help which 
God provides us at your friendly hands: only this, 
kind brother,—let me call you brother,—keep the 
purse; if my father pines for want of work, and 
the babes at home lack food, pardon my boldness 
if I take the help you offer. Meanwhile, God in 
heaven bless you, Jonathan, as He will.’ 

“And she turned to go away. 

“** Won't you take a keepsake, Grace, one little 
token? I wish I had anything here but money to 
give you for my sake.’ 

“** Jt would even be ungenerous in me to refuse 
you, brother ; one little piece will do.’ 

“ Jonathan fumbled up something in a crumpled 
piece of paper, and said sobbingly, ‘ Let it be this 
new half-crown, Grace: I won’t say, keep it al- 
ways; only when you want to use that and more, 
I humbly ask you'll please come to me.’ 

“Now, a more delicate, a more unselfish act, 
was never done by man; along with the half-crown 
he had packed up two sovereigns! and thereby not 
only escaped thanks, concealed his own beneficence, 
and robbed his purse of half its little store ; but 
actually he was, by doing so, depriving himself for 
a month, or may-be more, of a visit from Grace 
Acton. Had it been only half-a-crown, and want 
had pinched the family, (neither Grace nor Jona- 
than could guess of Ben Burke’s bounty, and for 
all they knew, Roger had not enough for the mor- 
row’s meals,)—had poverty come in like an armed 
man, and stood upon their threshold a grim senti- 
nel,—doubtless she must have run to him within 
a day or two. How sweet would it have been to 
have kept her coming day by day, and to a com- 
moner affection how excusable: but still how sel- 
fish, how unlike the liberal and honorable feelin 
that filled the manly heart of Jonathan Floyd! tt 
was a noble act, and worthy of a long parenthesis. 

“If Grace Acton had looked back as she hurried 
down the avenue, she would have seen poor Jona- 
than still watching her, with all his eyes, till she 
was out of sight. Perhaps, though, she might have 
guessed it,—there is a sympathy in these things, 
the true animal magnetism,—and I dare say, that 


was the very reason why she did not once turn her 
head.” 
* 


* * * 
‘For safety, she put the money in her Bible. 


Vor. XI—84 





‘“* What hallowed gold was that ! Gained by hon- 
est industry, saved by youthful prudence, given 
liberally and unasked, to those who needed and 
could not pay again; with a delicate consideration, 
an heroic essay at concealment, a voluntary sacri- 
fice of self, of present pleasure, passion and affec- 
tion. And there it lies, the little store, hidden up 
in Grace’s Bible. She has prayed over it, thanked 
over it, interceded over it, for herself, for it, for 
others. How different, indeed, from ordinary gold, 
from common sin-bought mammon ; how different 
from that unblest store, which Roger Acton cov- 
ets ; how purified from meannesses, and separate 
from harms! This is of that money, the scarcest 
coins of all the world, endued with all good properties 
in heaven and in earth, whereof it had been writ- 
ten, ‘ The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’ 

*‘ Such alone are truly riches—well earned, well 
saved, well sanctified, well spent. The wealthiest 
of European capitalists--the Cresus of modern 
civilization—may be but a pauper in that better 
currency, whereof a sample has been shown in the 
store of Jonathan Floyd.” 


The true devotion of Jonathan was not unre- 
warded. For when Grace’s father had become a 
reformed man, and been promoted by Sir John to 
the place of the desperate Jennings, we have the 
following scene. 


* <1 don’t know, mates, whether, after all, I can’t 
give the good girl something: I can give her— 
away! Come hither, Jonathan Floyd; you are a 
noble fellow, that stood by us in adversity, and are 
almost worthy of my angel, Grace.’ And he join- 
ed their hands. 

“* Give us thy blessing, too, dear father!’ 

“ They kneeled at his feet on the sanded floor, 
in the midst of their kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
and he, stretching forth his hands like a patriarch, 
looked piously to heaven, and blest them there. 

“* Grace,’ he added, ‘and Jonathan, my son, I 
need not part with you,—I could not. I have 
heard great tidings. ‘To-morrow you shall know 
how kind and good Sir John is: God bless him! 
and send poor England's children of the soil many 
masters like him.’ ” 


And then Roger Acton thus sums up the moral 
of the whole tale. 


“¢ And now, mates, one last word from Roger 
Acton; a short word, and a simple, that you may 
not forget it. My sin was love of money: my 
punishment, its possession. Mates, remember Him 
who sent you to be laborers, and love the lot He 
gives you. Be thankful if His blessings on your 
industry keeps you in regular work and fair wages: 
ask no more from God of this world’s goods. Be- 
lieve things kindly of the gentlefolks, for many 
sins are heaped upon their heads, whereof their 
hearts are innocent. Never listen to the counsels 
of a servant, who takes away his master’s charac- 
ter: for of such are the poor man’s worst oppres- 
sors. Be satisfied with all your lowliness on earth, 
and keep your just ambitions for another world. 
Flee strong liquors, and ill company. Nurse no 
heated hopes, no will-o’-the-wisp bright wishes : 
rather let your warmest hopes be temperately 
these,—health, work, wages: and as for wishing, 
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mates, wish any thing you will,—sooner than to 
find a erock of gold.’ ” 


There are many thoughts and illustrations in this 
work that remind one of the “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy.” It abounds in gems, and apt allusions, which 
display, apparently without an effort, the deep po- 
etical vein, and the esthetical culture of the au- 
thor. To enjoy these, the work must be read. 

Wiley and Putnam have just issued “The Heart,” 
and “ The Twins.” Two Novels, by Tupper. 





CANVASSING. 
A SKETCH. 





“«T mean now, I'm laid on the shelf, 
To give you a sketch, aye, a sketch of myself.” 
[Kirke White. 

Nothing in nature is so feverish, as the body 
politic of our democratic country ; and what makes 
the matter worse, it is all fever and no ague. 

Constant startings, and throbbings, and restless 
turnings over, are the invariable attendants of such 
attacks, and if the poor body is momentarily qui- 
eted, by an anodyne, in the shape of some new na- 
tional humbug, its morphine dreams are soon su- 
perseded by delirious ravings. 

Everybody is apt to be infected by the disease, 
not only the lawyers, whom M. De Tocqueville 
inaptly terms the conservative aristocrats of the 
land, who, on the principle of the old adage, “ ’tis 
an ill wind, that blows nobody good,” reap the fruits 
of such excitement in the election-day fights and 
difficulties, but even the once quiet planters, who, 
now that the days of horse-racing and barbecues 
are numbered with those that were, have no other 
“* delight to pass away their time,” catch the spread- 
ing epidemic, and become as fretted and as fren- 
zied, as any others of the “ dear people.” 

To this latter class, it was the accident of my 
birth that I should belong ; and with its pleasures, 
TI was as well content, as ever Diogenes was with 
his tub and his sunshine, or the Roman General in 
cultivating his radishes. 

To read the last novel, review, or number of the 
Sporting Magazine ; to take a “ dip” into the Geor- 
gicks, or, with my feet upon the fender, to while 
away my time, with the “ Noctes Ambrosiane” of 
old Christopher, while my punch of the “ mountain 
dew” was throwing off its rich steam from the old 
family pitcher, by the fire of ash and hickory that 
glowed upon the hearth, was to me the “ summum 
bonum” of in-door life; and I doubt much, if the 
conqueror of Asia was a prouder or a happier man, 
when he gave utterance to the splendid, but selfish 
and self-conceited reply, “ Lucullus sups with Lu- 
cullus to-night ;” while, to take my gun and pointer 
to hunt the partridge or the woodcock, or on my 








restive horse, to “ wind the mellow-horn,” and bid 
Jove and Juno, and all the heathen gods and god- 
desses “ hark forward” in the chase of squire rey- 
nard, filled the cup of my out-door happiness a good 
deal nearer the brim, I ween, than Robinson Cru- 
soe’s was, when he was “ Lord of all he surveyed.” 

But, “ Qui fit, Macenas, ut nemo contentus vivat ?” 
&c. Alas! the expression is as true now, as it was 
eighteen hundred years ago. I caught the infec- 
tion of politics: the attack was “ parva metu pri- 
mo ;” to wit: from the metu of being laughed at, 
hut nevertheless, it did come slowly, but surely. 

I laid aside Virgil, and took to Cicero, and poor 
Catullus was exchanged for Sallust; Blackwood 
and the Sporting Magazine, and Harper’s “ read- 
ing for the million,” were doomed to drag out their 
wretched existences in the incarceration of their 
own envelopes, and to become the unhappy victims 
of those literary insects, yclept moths; while pa- 
pers and documents of every description, tables of 
the prices of every article of male or female con- 
sumption, from rouge to pig iron; every body’s opin- 
ion upon every subject of national policy ; for it is 
the glory of every one of the “ sovereigns” to say, 


** All have opinions, wherefore may not I ? 
I'll give a judgment, or at least I'll try ;” 


and party pamphlets, teeming with self-glorifica- 
tion and the abuse of opponents, filled my apart- 
ments, like the frogs of Egypt. 

I became very Christian-like in giving up all in- 
terest in the “ haythens,” much, no doubt, to the 
joy of the musical crows’ flatterers, the foxes ; at- 
tended Court Houses and public meetings, and 
took as much pleasure in launching my satires 
among a crowd of Court House politicians, as ever 
I experienced in firing into a covey of partridges. 
In fine, I talked extravagantly about “ vox populi;” 
became fully impressed with the belief that the coun- 
try was ruined; had troubled dreams “ o’nights,” 
and woke up, muttering, “ Illium fuit,” and ‘* Rome, 
Rome, thou art no more as thou hast been.” 

Protect me from my friends, said some great 
man, and I will protect myself from my enemies ; 
there is nothing new under the sun, the oldest 
aphorism finds the latest application. I, too, had 
friends—yes, kind friends ; true and genuine friends; 
but friendship, like love, should be painted blind. 

My friends came to dine with me. I mean not 
to describe my dinner: it might have done credit 
to the genius of the immortal Ade ; but at least it 
partook not of the water-cress meagreness of the 
royal diet of Cyrus: its merits are nothing to the 
purpose, though the wine that followed may have 
been ; I know not, but it was rich and generous 
as old Falernian, and why should not generous 
wine make people generous, as well as Boniface’s 
strong ale “ him strong that drinks it ?” 

My health was proposed: it needed no second 
invitation to “ fill the sparkling brimmers ;” for my 
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friends liked me well, and my good wine better; 
and with my health, it was proposed that I should 
become the candidate of the party for the county 
representation. 

That no unkind inference may be drawn from 
what I have said about my friends, J will do them 
the justice to say, that I had sometimes in my ex- 
citement nursed the flattering thought, that I might 
become the candidate ; and, I confess, their tender 
of a nomination had been “a consummation de- 
voutly hoped for;” yet, had they not offered it, I 
should never have exhibited my independence as 
an American “‘ sovereign,” by coming out on my 
own responsibility. 

Apropos of my acceptance, what a striking anal- 
ogy exists between the airs and arts of politicians 
and those of pretty women! What pretty woman 
ever looked into her mirror, who did not experi- 
ence an almost feline gratification in torturing her 
lover, however ardent might be his devotion, and 
though as much in love herself all the time, as 
Venus with Adonis, pretend that he had wooed in 
vain, for a time, and finally marry him because she 
was sure it would break his heart if she did not, 
and swear it was pure philanthropy, and not the 
“tender passion,” that lit the Hymeneal torches. 

And what politician ever lived, who had a long- 
ing for any “ fat office” in the ‘“ dear people’s” 
gift, who did not, in his own cant, sacrifice, in 
obtaining it, all domestic pleasures on the altar of 
his patriotism, shrink with admirable modesty from 
it at first, beg to be excused from its burthens, but 
at last, a suicidal martyr, consent to ruin himself, 
that he might subserve the interests of his dear 
countrymen. 

I did not go quite so far,—at least, I think not. 
A man cannot, however, be expected to criminate 
himself; suffice it to say, I made most becoming 
excuses and objections, which my friends did not 
find quite so much difficulty in removing, as Xer- 
xes would have found in hurling Mount Athos into 
the sea. 

What an oversight in Mr. Campbell, in his Plea- 
sures of Hope, to bestow not a single page upon 
the politician’s hope! What hope is so ardent, 
what so elastic as hist Let him be rejected by 
thousands, yet he confidently hopes to overcome 
the people’s prejudice, and be the next elect; let 
his plans be thwarted and frustrated most signally, 
yet he hopes for change, and in change, for their 
accomplishment. Some people may call it perse- 
verance, but perseverance would soon die, without 
the nourishment of hope. 

Left to myself that night, or only with the sweet 
companionship of the ‘“ Virginia weed,’ what 
“strange vagaries” did my imagination pursue, 
and to what height, on the summit where “ fame’s 
proud temple shines afar,” did not my hope as- 
cend! How splendid is the castle-building of a 


county, my architectural imagination tempted me 
to construct, in all splendor and magnificence, a 
Presidential “ white house.” 1 already had my 
name signed to my messages; saw almost breath- 
less expresses hurrying them through the country ; 
gave brilliant fétes to my cabinet and to foreign 
ministers, and did all that a “ people’s president” 
should do. 

But dreams and reveries, like all other things, 
have their end; and the next morning, I began to 
bestir myself in the matter-of-fact “ primis initiis” 
of my new avocation, to wit: that delectable cir- 
cuit-riding, to make proselytes, yclept canvassing. 
Not bedizzened with finery, but clad in my most 
democratic-looking garb, (why will not people in a 
free country exhibit independence enough to dress 
well?) mounted not on my thorough-bred hunter, 
but astride my most plough-suggesting hack, ac- 
companied by a friend, with a most capacious pair 
of saddlebags to carry documents, I started on my 
rounds among the independent voters of my county. 
I had never mixed much with the people, and 
was, of course, unknown to most of them out of 
the limits of my immediate neighborhood, and I had 
always been considered rather aristocratic, though 
it was by no means true. I always had a much 
higher opinion of popular majesty, than some who 
pretend to it, but in truth, only regard the people 
as dirty tools, and think that dirty tools may do 
their work ; and when they have done it, they can 
wash their hands clean of their pollution. 

Ludicrous enough were the scenes of that day’s 
adventure: arriving at one habitation, whose ex- 
ternal aj) carance bespoke almost too little comfort 
for a voter to possess, and that is little enough, we 
at first hesitated as to halting, but at last decided 
to try the strength of our logic upon its occupant, 
and since “ every little is a help,” even to solicit, 
in political phrase, his influence and support. 

Weaccordingly drew up before his fence and bars, 
(paling and gate he had none,) and set up an hallo, 
which was instantly returned by the barking of a 
bull-dog, chained to a barrel, by way of kennel, 
who seemed to bid defiance to our further ap- 
proach. 

Aroused by the awful combination of noises, the 
“better half” of the proprietor of this inviting 
mansion, a scrawny old dame, emerged from the 
smoke, that not only encircled, but filled the house, 
and rubbing her eyes with the corner of her check 
apron, (check to all appearance, through the grease 
and smoke stains,) and shading them from the sun 
with her hand, greeted us with the following ele- 
gant address : 

* Well, drat you, what do you want. Poor folks 
can’t get no rest these days; continually aggriva- 
ting "em “bout taxes and intarnal improvements, 
and sich like. We aint got nothing, so you need’nt 





politician! From the unreturned candidacy of a 


to “light.” 
“ But, my dear Madam,” I began, assuming my 
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blandest smile, ‘‘my dear Madam, these are the 
very things we have come to see you about; we 
wish to ameliorate your condition.” 

“I don know nothing ‘bout your book larning, 
nor none o’ your dictionary sayings, so you need’nt 
to use ’em ; times aint now as they was in old Gin- 
eral Washington’s time, no how, and you aint 
going to make ’em no better, neither.” 

“ Ah! my dear Madam, I see you begin to un- 
derstand me; we wish to make times like General 
Washington’s, and if our party succeed in the elec- 
tion, we will do it too. Is your husband at home, 
and does he not own this piece of land and this 
house? I should like to see him.” 

“No, he aint at home: he don’t own nothing : 
he’s poor as Job’s turkey, and he aint got chick aor 
child, thank the Lord! to leave after him, to be 
harassed to death by sheriff and saddlebags. Drat 
you, I knowed you from the first; drat a sheriff : 
here, Bull, sick him; sir, now you better slope— 
you don’t sarve one of your execations, nor levy 
none of your nasty taxes in these here parts to- 
day: poor folks dreadful imposed on, any how ; 
but you sha’n’t lay your hands on nothing of ourn, 
rapid, I tell you.” So saying, she unfastened the 
dog, and bidding him seize us, marched into her 
house aad slammed the door after her. 

Entertaining no particular desire to cultivate a 
more intimate acquaintance with Bull, and morti- 
fied at being mistaken for the sheriff and his posse, 
we hurried off in double-quick time, and did not 
again essay to visit houses of the like appearance. 

Reaehing one of somewhat more external de- 
ceney of appearance, we stopped a hundred yards 
off, and throwing the unfortunate saddlebags under 
a bush until we should return, approached it. 

Here we were met by another female stranger, 
though differing most pleasantly from our former 
acquaintance. She was all smiles—begged us to 
** light and come in; and would’nt we take a drink, 
*twant no ways inconvenient. Mr. Jenkins want 
at home, but he always left it out.” 

“ No, I thank you: I rarely take any thing.” 

“* Well, could’nt expect nothing else: rich peo- 
ple too good to drink after poor folks. *Twant 
none of the best, to be sure, but thought you might 
be cold; hows’ever, rich people don’t give poor 
folks muck politeness.” 

I had w appease her kindling wrath, by drink- 
ing her health in most execrable “‘ cornjuice,” and 
sweating it was the best of the “ barley bree” | 
had ever tasted in my life. 

I then bean to explain the object of my visit, 
and enquired for her husband, whea she interrupted 
me with— 

“ Well, what name shall I tell Mr. Jenkias, Sir? 
You did'nt say ; pr’aps he’d like to know.” 

My unfortunate name, I have kept it from you, 
reader, all along, because I am ashamed of it, and 
I thought you might guess it easily enough if you 





wished. My name! well it has the merit of being 
plebeian enough, thought J, and at least can do me 
no harm by sounding aristocratic. 

“ My name! Brown, Madam, Brown.” 

* Brown, well I declare, that used to be my name, 
too; some kin of Hezekiah Brown, I expect— 
Hezekiah Brown, the blacksmith ; he’s kin o’ mine, 
and I reckon you are some kin, too.” 

I was about to profess my entire ignorance of 
Hezekiah Brown, Esq., and express my doubts as 
to any relationship that might exist between Mrs. 
Jenkins and myself, but I thought of the “ drink,” 
and determined to keep in the good graces of my 
hostess, by all means. 

I was guilty of an innocent untruth, a “ white 
lie,” to be sure, in making my reply ; but self-in- 
terest, particularly in politics, carries mea often- 
times such a vast deal farther, that moralists nay 
consider the matter already adjudicated, by popu- 
lar opinion, to have been perfectly justifiable. 

“Yes, Madam, I think it highly probable that 
there is some relationship between us. I think 
your sweet little boy there,” alluding to a grinning 
urchin, who was playing with corncobs in the cor- 
ner, “ has the same beautiful eyes that my mother 
had, and they are strikingly like yours, too.” 

She did not have wit enough to perceive the 
blunder I had committed, in the fact, that my 
mother was no relation of any Brown family, and 
of course there could be no family likeness; but I 
had enough to perceive, that the bait had been swal- 
lowed, and Mrs. Jenkins had been won. Now 
was the proper time to “ beat a retreat,” which, 
after having been forced to kiss the mouth, so stri- 
kingly like my mother’s, of the interesting hope, I 
managed to effect. 

Verily, there is no engine with woman so po- 
tent as flattery ; from the time of Queen Anne and 
the humpback Richard, to this day of log cabin 
canvassing, it has exercised full sway. 

In the expression of such an opinion, however, I 
mean not to be ungallant or discourteous to the 
“‘ gentler sex ;” should they think so, and in their 
own phrase, be miffed at i:, I mean to retrieve my 
character and obtain their good will, I trust, by 
avowing another belief, that potent as may be flat- 
tery with woman, still more potent is woman’s in- 
fluence over man, and even in the unfeminine mat- 
ters of politics, it is a great mistake, to suppose 
that man is never governed by the weaker vessel. 
At all events, my mother’s eyes and Mrs. Jenkins’ 
influence, gained me one vote. 

Many were the visits I made that day, and many 
the repulses which I received, all of which I mag- 
nanimously determined to forgive, that I might af- 
terwards enjoy the sweet gratitude of those who 
made them, when their eyes should be opened, as I 
had no doubt they soon would be, to their own in- 
terests; and many were the promises that were 
made me, alas! like lovers’ vows, tuo often to be 
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broken; and much was the eloquence and logic I 
expended on those, who, after it was all over, would 
certainly have voted for me, but unfortunately they 
had no votes. 

“Time and tide wait for no man,” and as my 
friends did not take the ** Scytheman” by the fore- 
Jock in my nomination, he seemed to have no dis- 
position to “‘ drag his slow length along,” but made 
much better use of his pinions, than most unmar- 
ried ladies and gentlemen of “no certain age” 
would have desired. 

Though I may not have been one of those un- 
fortunates of “no certain age,” which, by Lord 
Byron's interpretation, means “ certainly aged ;” 
yet, in my then situation, I did not particularly de- 
sire an exhibition by time of electro magnetic ve- 
locity. 

As it was, the momentous day of the election 
drew near, before I had prepared the set speech, 
with which it is deemed indispensable to treat the 
multitude on such occasions, which is generally 
made the subject of ridicule and detraction by your 
opponents, and is listened to by your friends, with 
the same anti-Job-like patience, as a Latin sermon 
by a Catholic congregation, who are heartily bored, 
but submit for the sake of their faith. 

But listened to or not, laughed at or praised, to 
make a speech, and set forth my peculiar opinions, 
and to flatter and bootlick the “‘ dear people,” since 
it was the custom, that common law, less flexible 
than the laws of the Medes and Persians, I had to 
do, and accordingly I went to the Court House, not 
prepared with a “ neat and appropriate address,” to 
use the language of public meetings, but prepared 
to try to talk “‘ extempore,” fail or not, as I might. 

The scenes of that crisis of excitement, when 
the fevered country is somewhat quieted for the 
moment by literal bloodletting, 1 mean not to in- 
flict upon the reader, for they are familiar to all 
who delight to study human nature in all its vari- 
eties ; and greater variety, none need ever expect 
to behold, than at a country Court House on elec- 
tion day. 

One custom, resembling that of employing ap- 
plauders in the ancient theatres, which now, most 
fortunately for the country, has gone out of vogue, 
was then in “ full blast.” It was that of elec- 
tioneering by a display of generosity in treating to 
whiskey, by which the “ hurrah boys,” a set more 
swayed by personal prejudice and individual bene- 
fit, than by any love of principles, were generally 
won to the side of the aspirant who treaied most 
lavishly, and who, by their applause ard epheme- 
ral partizanship, carried along with them the wa- 
vering in principle,—those who went that they might 
belong to the winning side. 

This system, pursued by my opponent, I deter- 
mined, though contrary to the general practice of 
politicians, of “ fighting the devil with fire,” and 
although myself not ordinarily averse to a frolic, 








to break down if I could. Accordingly, in my 
speech, after some cajolery and flattery, to get “ the 
crowd” in a good humor, preparatory to the broach- 
ing of such a novel idea, | began to excuse myself 
for my non-compliance with the old custom, and 
by degrees to inveigh against the deleterious ef- 
fects of such a system, in the dissipation, and cor- 
ruption, and underhand influence which it exerted 
upon the people of the commonwealth. 

1 had just reached the grand climacteric of my 
denunciation, and had begun to “ lay the flattering 
unction to my soul,”’ that all was well, and that it 
had had its effect, from the applause that followed 
a happy hit at my opponent, in my calling him the 
“‘ cornjuice” candidate, when one of the sovereigns, 
a well known electioneerer, stepped up to me on 
the speaker’s stand, and laying his hand upon my 
shoulder, and putting his mouth close to my ear, 
said in a pseudo whisper, intended to be heard all 
over the house, ‘* Mr. Brown, the five dollars you 
gave me to buy whiskey is ail out, and if you don’t 
fork out something extra, you can’t come it over 
the boys out doors no how, though you may fool 
these old Methodists in here.” 

Conceive, if you can, my astonishment at such 
ultraism of impudence ; to describe it is impossible : 
for the moment I was damb-foundered. I then 
turned to strike the offender down, but he had van- 
ished. I turned back to the audience to explain 
and deny all knowledge or participation in what 
he had asserted, but such a scene as I witnessed, 
I hope never to see again. 

Some were convulsed with laughter, till they 
held their sides again; some were kind enough to 
sympathise with me, and to look mortified ; but in 
the countenances of most of them, was depicted a 
scorn and contempt for one who could act with 
such deep-laid duplicity ; and such were the eyes 
turned upon me, that, innocent as i was, and de- 
spite the maxim, “truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail,” I sank down, unable to explain or defend my- 
self. 

In vain did my friends endeavor to explain to 
them, that it was all a trick of the opposite party, 
to counteract the effect of my speech, and to de- 
feat my election. ‘They could not be stopped, but 
hurried off to the polls to record their votes for 
the “‘ cornjuive candidate.” 

The triumph was complete. Notwithstanding 
my mother’s eyes and Mrs. Jenkins’ influence, | 
was, in jockey phrase, dcuble-distanced. 

If Father Matthew and the temperance reform 
had then existed, I shoe!J ay, cen elecied. How- 
ever, I beaz no malice, as it was; the people were 
soon made fuily sensible of the artifice that had been 
practised upon me, and of the great injustice they 
had done me; and many were the deep regrets 
that were expressed, and loud were the calls made 
upon me, to run for the county at the next election, 
that they might repair the injury they had done me. 
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But I had had enough of politics and canvassing. 
I was sick of the ceaseless and nervous excitement 
which it engendered. I longed again for my former 
quiet, my books, my cigar, my chase. I actually 
began seriously to think of changing my bachelor 
mode of life; and 1 did, in no great time, find a 
sweet little fairy, who was willing, contrary to the 
advice of L. E. L., to marry a bachelor in pref- 
erence to a widower with ten small children. 

My opponent went to the Legislature, where he 
acquired such an over-weaning passion for political 
excitement, that when the ever-rolling wheel of 
Fortune took its turn with him, he was unable to 
do without some stimulant, and died a sot. 

Happy in my domestic pursuits, I have never 
listened to the fascinating whisper of political am- 
bition; and though sometimes excited even now 
upon that all-exciting theme, it is soon abated by a 
wife’s smile and the joys of home, and on no oc- 
currence of my life, do I look with so little regret, 
as my defeat as the County Candidate. 


T. 
Gloucester County, Va. 





THE EXILE’S PRAYER. 


Dr. Rush was informed by a Clergyman in Philadelphia, 
that “ in visiting the old Swedes, who inhabited the South- 
ern District of the City, on their death-beds, he was much 
struck in hearing some of them pray in the Swedish lan- 
guage, who, he was sure, had not spoken it for fifty orsixty 
years before, and who had, probably, entirely forgotten it.” 

[Rush on the Mind, p. 284. 
He speaks !—the ling’ring locks, that cold 

And few, and gray, fall o’er his brow, 

Were bright, with childhood’s cluster’d gold, 

When last that voice was heard, as now ;— 

He speaks! and as, with flick’ring blaze, 

Life’s last dim moments, waning, burn, 
Fresh from the fount of happy days, 

His childhood’s gushing words return! 


Oh! who can tell what visions roll 

Before those wet and shrouded eyes, 
As, o’er the old man’s parting soul, 

His childhood’s new-born mem’ries rise ! 
The fields are greenly gladsome still, 

That smiled around his sinless home ; 
And back, from ancient vale and hill, 

Remember'd echoes, rolling, come. 


He treads that soil—the first he prest,— 
He shouts in all his childish glee,— 
He rushes to his mother’s breast,— 
He clasps and climbs his father’s knee : 
And then—the prayer that, nightly, rose 
Pure from his lisping lips, of yore, 
Bursts forth, to bless his evening's close, 
With joy and hope that fade no more. 


Oh! gloomy as our lot may be, 
From sin to toil and sorrow driven, 
Sweet childhood! we have still in thee, 
One golden link that holds to Heaven! 
When Mercy’s errand angels bear, 
Clad in thy innocence, they shine, 
And if one voice reach Mercy’s ear, 
That blessed voice is sarely thine! 


God of his fathers! may the breath 
That upward wafts the exile’s sigh, 
Rise, fragrant from the lips of death, 
As the sweet pray’r of infancy ! 
Frown not, that, on his childhood’s track, 
Each anxious hope and thought should roam,— 
In childhood’s sinless name, call back 
The weary wand’rer to his Home! 


Baltimore, Md. 





AN AUTUMN REVERIE 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


“The melancholy days have come,” the soft, 
dreamy days, that, in all their regal gorgeous- 
ness, follow in the sunny footsteps of departing 
summer. This morning is beautiful exceedingly. 
The sky is unobscured, except when a few dense 
white clouds float lazily along, throwing masses of 
moving shadow upon the serene world beneath. 
They are vast callers forth of visions ; these same 
wandering clouds, bringing to our minds the fancies 
of our childhood, when, with wondering and admi- 
ring eyes, we built up bright realities among those 
shining vapors, yet believed, in our ignorance, 
that the earth held for us, far lovelier realities 
still. Then Hope was to our future, what sunset 
is to the sky; and the years to come wore the 
same rich flushing of gold, and crimson, and pur- 
ple, which, in our reverential simplicity, we thought 
were the hues of heaven. But all that is past 
with me now, and instead of those radiant illu- 
sions, the clouds summon to my imagination vague 
pictures of snowy sails, gliding over the far blue 
ocean, and of sunny islands, with all their wild lux- 
uriance of frait and flowers, sleeping silently in 
the glowing bosom of Southern seas. 

The grass is bending whisperingly to greet the 
gentle wind ; and the trees, with their drapery of 
many tinted leaves, majestically wave their branches 
in the sighing breeze, that, lover like, lingers on 
its way. This murmuring wind has its own mys- 
tic harmony, as it dallies to gossip with the quiv- 
ering boughs. Some old poet has well said, there 
is no other sound upon earth, so like the voice of a 
spirit. And may not this restless agent, be in truth 





the spirit of the universe ; may it not be to materi- 
alism, what the soul is to humanity, invisible, yet 
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everywhere recognized,—an existence known only 
by its effects, a thing of wonder and mystery ? 
There seems to be between it and the human heart, 
a kind of ideal intelligence, revealing itself in a 
thousand varying tones. To the lover, it sounds 
like a tender whisper, low and bewitching ; to the 
mourner, it sighs a sympathizing lament; and to 
those—God help them! who have friends far out 
on the stormy sea, it tells a fearful and thrilling 
tale of tempest and wreck and peril. And to the 
poet, the great Interpreter of Nature’s melodies, 
to whose restless heart, all living things breathe of 
beauty unutterable, to him the wind sweeps by, 
laden with lovely imaginings. It moans amid the 
dark pine boughs, discoursing the saddest of music, 
and to him it brings a bewildering witchery, like 
the harmonies heard in some dim gone time, of 
which the mind retains no other remembrance. 
Its presence peoples his solitude with spiritual and 
inexhaustible beauty, and around him flit forms of 
light and glimpses of ecstasy, for which language 
has no portrayal, and that words would but con- 
ceal. 

Before me, piercing the heavens, and receiving, 
like stately monarchs, the glorious tribute of au- 
tumn’s shade and sunshine, are the peaks of Otter. 
What a tide of busy and bewildering thought rushes 
upon the mind, as the gaze rises enraptured to these 
gigantic monuments; such thought as is only pro- 
duced by the view of Nature’s most majestic mar- 
vels, by the perpetual ocean, and the everlasting 
hills. Now, every grand undulation of form stands 
in vivid tracery against the sunny sky, and the 
glance looks miles in a moment, from the bright 
foliage scattered luxuriantly at the base, chequered 
here and there, by squares of cultivated land, up- 
ward where the tall old trees, which have battled 
with the storms of countless winters, stand stern, 
and undisturbed, and upward still, to where the 
bare rock and rugged outline tell that man’s grasp- 
ing dominion has reached its limit, and that his 
presumptuous sway can never climb thus near to 
heaven. 

These mountains are a vast, yet visionary reali- 
ty, defying all delineation, and in the solemn sub- 
limity of their perfect repose, baffling alike the el- 
oquence of the poet and the inspiration of the artist. 
No coloring can vie with their ever-varying tints, 
and their most impressive charm is the indescri- 
bable one of unceasing silentness. They are at 
once palpable and ideal, they belong to two worlds, 
and are holy and dream-like in their very earthli- 
ness. They stand, in enduring loneliness, apart 
from the magical appeal of human memories, No 
tradition links them endearingly with mortal sym- 
pathies, and no record of man’s passions, or suffer- 
ings, claims a “ local habitation,” where all is lofty 
and mighty materialism. No chronicle, even of 
Indian daring or endurance, remains to teach us, 
that one human heart in the wild past, there lived 





or died, and this very absence of every kindly and 
familiar association, increases the profoundness of 
that still and reverential homage, with which con- 
templation gazes on a grandeur that has no part, 
nor portion with humanity. 

It is assuredly a strange thing, that the aspect 
of whatever is most sublime in the world around 
us, should convey to our minds, in its first, invol- 
untary impression, the thought of our comparative 
littleness. Such views, should undoubtedly pro- 
duce exactly an opposite train of reflection ; for the 
superior heavenward destiny, the higher immor- 
tality promised to the spirit, never appears so pre- 
cious, so palpable, as when contrasted with the 
merely unprogressive permanence of the earth’s 
greatest marvels. 

It is interesting to mark the mysterious connex- 
ion between human character, and the accidental, 
external circumstances of its position, and to note 
how peculiarly the moral tone, is influenced and 
prompted by outward objects; for mental charac- 
teristics unconsciously assimilate with the scenes 
amid which they have lived. The love of country 
is always most passionate, with those whose home 
is distinguished by remarkable natural features, and 
that is true, even with the unimproved and uniotel- 
lectual, who feel, without philosophizing. Many a 
poor exile, a victim of that heart-breaking maladie 
du pays, has wept away his life in vain pinings, to be- 
hold once more his rugged native hils, or to hear 
again the familiar dashing of the sea, that laved his 
early home, and made his childhood’s well-remem- 
bered music. O! that some voice, inspired, could 
reveal the unwritten poetry, living in the deep 
silence of such natures, and alas! dying with them; 
for full of tender and touching pathos, would be 
the history of souls, that, in continued conflict with 
one wild and resistless yearning, have wearied out 
existence. 

Why is it, that the memory appears re-invigora- 
ted at this season, and that during these lovely 
misty days, old times, long almost forgotien, retarn 
tous with nearly their original distinetness? There 
is an indescribable something, tempting and fresh- 
ening recollection, in all the episodical periods of 
life; we feel its influence in spring, in twilight, and 
more than all,inautumn. Ah! well may such rev- 
eries depress us, and well may we shrink from re- 
membrance, when even the happiest experience 
confesses so many ties unloosed, so many friend- 
ships broken, so many exquisite illusions lost. It 
is sorrowful, too, as we grow older, to recognize 
how erroneous our cherished opinions have been ; 
to look back on the wrecks of our favorite theo- 
ries, and to feel, that, with all their vanity and de- 
ception, they were to us, what nothing else can be, 
and to realize that we can never hereafter give to 
any thing but Inspiration, the fervent, unhesitating 
faith, we wasted on their falsehood. But alter as 
we may, always with its old beauty, its fair familiar 
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softness, autumn glides to our presence ; and though 
with its coming, the same links of thought reknit 
themselves year after year, they appeal to us 
strongly and successfully still. We cannot grow 
weary of so much loveliness, and it seems but the 
dearer from its continued returning. ‘ Always 
wonderful to me,” said Schiller, “‘ is the sublime 
simplicity, and then again the rich profusion of Na- 
ture. When we have long been tossed here and 
there with passion, with outward and inward con- 
flict, when we have parted with ourselves, still we 
find the same nature, and ourselves in her. How 
sad were our lot, could we not bring our vanishing 
possessions, and entrust them to this faithful friend! 
we, who have such need savingly to turn even the 
pleasures of the past into property.” And as menth 
after month adds its unfading records to the accu- 
mulated hoard of our associations ; as we feel, by 
the paling of earthly expectation, and the constant 
brightening of memory, by the darkening of the 
heart and the doubting of the intellect, that Life, 
with its aims and responsibilities, is a more solemn 
and earnest gift, than in our reckless joyfulness we 
once believed it, then come over us with unspeak- 
able consolation, the knowledge, that the momen- 
tary present and the mournful past are not all, 
and the precious assurance, that the future, for faith, 
is boundless. Our own spirits echo and confirm 
the trath of the conviction, and enfolding ourselves 
in the glorious consciousness of immortality, we 
learn to be grateful even for griefs, if they have 
induced us to look within, to the depths of our own 
being, and trace there the heavenward mystery of 
‘existence. O! Thought! thou, the holy, the eternal 
and the beautiful, we have indeed much need to be 
thankful that thy range is limitless, thy flight un- 
ceasing! From the cares and conflicts, the pains 
and penalties, the temptations and resistances of 
our common “ working day world,” we can turn 
unheeding and anprofaned. Daily experience would 
be too great a weariness, had reflection no respite, 
and were the mind deprived of its priceless power 
to soar above mortal evils, and free itself from the 
shackles of materialism. Duly from sorrow we 
cannot flee, for that is full of divine recompense, 
and opens wide the golden gates of heaven, sanc- 
tifying humanity, until it is almost angelic. Give 
all reverence to those, who patiently and tranquilly 
have suffered, for a spirit, not of the, earth is with 
them, and the dark page they have tearfully un- 
folded, is a leaf from the book of life. 

Vividly, as I write, throng to my memory, some 
of those I have known, purified and exalted by the 
ordeal of affliction, and one especially, who, in the 
bright flush of girlhood, became in a single year 
a wife and a widow, a mother and childless. Never 
can I forget the indescribably touching expression 
of agony, subdued into resignation, that rested on 
her youthful features, and often since, through the 
dark clouds of my own sorrows, that fair, pale 





face, in its serene and appealing loveliness, seems to 
shine upon me, like the hallowing light of stars. 
She has had her reward, as all do, who await the 
end in trust and patience ; but experience has no 
wisdom, so difficult to acquire and practice, as that 
which bids us silently endure, and yet hope on. 

But these pensées grow too mournful, and the un- 
broken repose of the sublime nature around me, 
rebukes these restless visions that depress, these 
backward glances, that call from the past only its 
shadows. Undoubtedly we disturb ourselves use- 
lessly too often ; all that agitates our spirits is de- 
structive of true happiness, by depriving it of the 
peace which is one of its essentials. Quietness is 
necessary to the lJoftiest enjoyment, and Bulwer 
says, in one of his earliest and best romances, that 
he fancies “even the bliss of heaven, has in it 
more of melancholy than of mirth.” 

There is no period of existence, so fraught with 
the most elevated mental beauty, as that era in 
character, which corresponds in many respects, with 
with the autumn of the year. Then youth, with 
its blended promise and folly,—maturity with its 
perplexing annoyances, and ever-recurring failures, 
all the yearnings and disappointments, which mark 
the epoch of human activity, are over, and to those 
who, in the purest and highest sense, have lived, 
the hereafter is but one long, radiant hope of end- 
less rest. Then, we feel the thought whose pres- 
ence exalts, the charity which appreciates the 
strength of temptation, and from knowing much, 
“ hopeth all things.” Entire tranquillity is the per- 
fection of moral nature : the mountain tops are the 
most silent spots on earth, and the nearest to hea- 
ven; and it is only when perfectly at rest, that the 
sea reflects the sky. 


Jane TayLoe WortTHINGTON. 





THE RETORT HUMOROUS. 


“ Ah, William, I see!” said the pretty shy Delia, 
“ Fie on you! you cannot conceal it ; 

’Tis plain, you are deeply in love with Fidelia, 
Your cheek and your eye both reveal it!” 


* Come, list ye fair Delia, I like not your teasing,” 
Said Will, as his heart heaved a sigh,— 

“I don’t love, Fi-delia, but own *twould be pleasing, 
To leave off that little word, F1!” 
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EMMA CLIFFORD; 
OR, 
THE TEMPTATION AND THE TRIUMPH. 


BY MOINA,. 


——"“ Give me but 
Something whereunto I may bind my heart ; 
Something to love—to rest upon—to clasp 
Affection’s tendrils round.” 


You have often asked me, dearest Ellen, for a 
narrative of those events, in the life of our mutual 
friend and schoolmate, Emma Clifford, which some 
few years since created so much excitement among 
ouracquaintances. The curiosity of some, the anx- 
iety of others, and the deep misery of one or two 
who were actors in the drama, have never departed 
from my memory. But I have hitherto forborne 
to recount the circumstances, from feelings which 
it will be easier for you to conceive, than for me to 
explain. 

I was thinking over Emma’s life just now, when 
I determined to comply with your request, and as far 
as I was able, to trace out its m@iakes and its ex- 
cellencies ; its straight and curved lines. Its prin- 
ciples of success, and of disappointment, seem to 
have disentangled themselves to my perceptions, 
while the end is before my eyes. I see how fancy 
led her astray, and how love brought her back ; 
how wilfulness plunged her into misfortunes, which 
awakened principle changed into good. 

Sweet Emma Clifford! you remember her as a 
child, how bright and wild she was. When at the 
critical age of fourteen, her mother died,—she was 
left an only child to the care of a father, who, doat- 
ing upon her to weakness, left no indulgence un- 
tried, which his clinging affection could suggest, 
and large fortune supply, to gratify his high-spi- 
rited and beautiful daughter. Calculated, as all 
this was, to spoil her, and as her superiority in 
mental acquisitions likewise was to render her an 
object of envy among her schoolmates, there was 
not one of us who did not love her for her amiabil- 
ity and the winning gracefulness of her manners. 
Beautiful, gifted, happy Emma Clifford! how 1 
love to remember her at this early period, when no 
care had cast its shadow on her brow, and her glad 
eyes looked forth upon the world, as if daring it to 
the conflict. The latent strength of her character 
seems to have been long unsuspected, even by her- 
self; for her ready smile, and almost as ready tear, 
appeared to mark her as the creature of impulses, 
quick, beautiful and evanescent. Life seemed to 
light her on its path with sunshine and with bless- 
ings. But why linger upon a period, which you, 
like myself, can so easily recall ? 


Vout. XI—85 





Let us pass over her early marriage with Fred- 
erick Delcour,—that marriage entered into at the 
instigation of her father, with little reflection on 
her part, and no sentiment stronger than esteem 
for the being, into whose hands she yielded up her 
destiny! But no! pass it not over so lightly ; for 
there was her first mistake! Oh, how many an 
early marriage has been raised upon no firmer 
base! how many a young heart has dreamed of 
love it never felt, until the virtues of the object 
after marriage have awakened it to a knowledge 
of the truth, by showing that there might have 
been a very different reality! Emma thought that 
she loved her husband. He was kind, gentle, and 
polite; and she admired the elegance of his ad- 
dress, and was proud of his refinement, his good 
taste, and gentlemanly qualities. But Mr. Del- 
cour was too correct, too perfect, if such a thing 
can be, to create a strong sentiment in a heart like 
Emma’s: she might, however, have gone on for 
years, unsuspicious of the truth, in the calm rou- 
tine of duty, as practised in the polished and fash- 
ionable circles of the South, had not adverse cir- 
cumstances befallen them. The loss of most of 
their large property, the death of Mr. Clifford, and 
the removal, a short time subsequently to that event 
of Mr. Deleour and Emma, to the far West, with 
the migration, about the same time, of my own 
little household, and our close proximity in our 
new home, are circumstances to which I need only 
allude when writing to you. My youngest daugh- 
ter being called Emma Clifford, was also a bond 
of affection between Mrs. Delcour and myself, and 
seldom did a day pass without our meeting. 

I have ever regretted that Emma had no chil- 
dren; for with her deep capacity for loving, this 
would have formed an indissoluble tie between her- 
self and her husband. But alas! most of the best 
capacities of her nature were stifled by her situa- 
tion. Mr. Deleour was not a man to draw out the 
energies, and win the tenderness of a woman like 
his wife; and often, when I have seen them to- 
gether, have I wished that he had been her elder 
brother, rather than her husband. 

I need not now tell you, dear Ellen, how our 
families succeeded in establishing new homesteads 
in the West. Mr. Delcour was prosperous and 
popular, and his house and society were soon sought 
by every one in the flourishing little village in 
which we had fixed our residence ; and in a very 
short time, he might have been mistaken for an old 
denizen of the State. As my own husband had 
resumed the practice of Law upon our arrival in 
,@ co-partnership between Mr. Delcour and 
himself was entered into, and the very unusual 
phenomenon of a scarcity of Lawyers—(I mean, 
of course, good Lawyers; for aspirants for the 
title are rather more plentiful in the West, than 
leaves in the forest,)—presenting itself in our newly 
settled village, business poured in from all quar- 
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ters, and our gentlemen were necessarily much 
confined at their office, and engaged in the Courts. 
Emma, in consequence, spent many long hours 
alone ; and for a time, they hung heavily upon her. 
With good servants and a well-arranged household, 
she had little to occupy her time, and not many 
were the acquaintances whom she cared to visit. 
I soon perceived that her spirits began to droop, 
and her cheek grew pale from very listlessness. 
The energies of her strong mind had apparently 
sunk into apathy, and her only resource was wri- 
ting. 

From childhood she had indulged the habit of 
throwing into rhyme each thought which arose 
within her mind, each emotion that thrilled her 
heart, and every wild fancy that dazzled her imag- 
ination. This talent, at all times a dangerous one, 
was in her case particularly to be lamented ; for 
who knows not the cherishing influence a feeling 
acquires after it is written down? Many of her 
emotions, which would have been as evanescent as 
the sigh that came with them into existence, lin- 
gered upon her memory from being thus traced 
before her eyes. The facility with which she 
wrote, too, was pleasant; while her fine ear de- 
lighted in the harmonies produced by her own 
thoughts. Often when I have visited her, have 
I found her poring over some unfinished fragment, 
scribbled for amusement, but often striking, for 
their euphony and beauty of thought. Upon one 
occasion I found her in tears, and enquired the 
cause. She pointed to these words—the conclu- 


sion of a long poem, which she had just been wri- 
ting: 


* Alas! few know the misery that clings 
Around a heart, whose wildly gushing springs 
Are bearing back the treasures they have brought 
From hidden sources.” 


“And why bearing back, Emmat Why not 
fling its treasures out upon your friends ?” 

“Why not ?” she interrupted me impatiently. 

“Hush, Rose! I was wrong to show any one 
such silly lines—only, I do wish 1 had some one to 
answer to all the wild feelings, that are constantly 
bursting forth in spite of me, meeting no return 
from any source, and falling back upon my own 
heart to crush and wither it !” 

This was the first time I had ever heard a mur- 
mur from those beautiful lips, and it shocked me. 1 
had not the courage, however, to name her hus- 
band as the legitimate object, upon whom such 
emotions should expend themselves, for alas! I 
felt the mockery of offering him an oblation he 
could so little comprehend ; and my heart sorrowed 
for the young creature, whose ardent nature seemed 
struggling against her better judgment to be free. 

Suddenly a stop was put to almost every kind of 
employment in our village; for one of those thril- 
ling tragedies which sometimes take place in real 





life occurred, and threw the whole community into 
a ferment of excitement. 

There was a murder committed, under the most 
horrible circumstances, upon an aged woman ; and 
Justice cried aloud for retribution on the murderer. 
Yet, who this murderer was, none could determine. 

At length, publie opinion, guided by certain cir- 
cumstantial evidence, fastened upon a young man, 
who had resided for a few months only in the place, 
but who, from his secluded life and unsocial habits, 
was looked upon with distrust and curiosity by the 
inhabitants. Alas! how prone are we all to con- 
demn what we do not understand ! 

James Burton was certainly not over twenty-six 
years of age,—a man of fine appearance and quiet 
manners, but avoiding, rather than seeking society. 
No one knew any thing about his history, or means 
of living: he dined at a hotel, but slept at a small 
room, or office, where most of his time was passed, 
and where he employed himself, no one knew 
how ;—and mystery is too often associated with 
evil, for you to be surprised, that to this man the 
suspicion of guilt was attached by many of our 
villagers, and he was arrested to be tried for the 
murder. He employed Mr. Delcour as his coun- 
sel; and I was sitting with Emma, when he re- 
turned from his first visit to the prisoner. We 
immediately inquired his opinion on the subject, for 
we saw that even his calm temperament had been 
disturbed by the interview; and his clear mind 
seemed to have weighed, and comprehended tho- 
roughly, the situation of his client. 

‘‘ He is innocent,” was the first sentence he ut- 
tered; “ he is innocent, and I must prove it,—if 
I can only prove an alibi,” he added, after awhile, 
as if thinking aloud. ‘ His mother, yes, his moth- 
er must do it, painful as it will be to them,” and he 
continued silently musing for the remainder of my 
visit. As this was a well-established habit of Mr. 
Delcour’s when engaged in professional cares, we 
chatted on upon indifferent matters, but, of course, 
both Emma and myself felt a new interest in the 
unfortunate Burton. for implicit was our faith in 
the opinions and judgment of Mr. Delcour. 

I can now scarcely remember all the particulars 
of the trial, my dear Ellen; but the circumstan- 
ces attending it, filled every one with interest at 
the time. A very feeble woman, the mother of 
the prisoner, was carried into Court, and testified, 
that at the period of the murder, and for many 
hours before and after its committal, James Bur- 
ton had been at her bedside, administering re- 
lief to her sufferings, and the vigilance of affection 
to her repose. This oath, of course, obtained his 
acquittal; but as no trace had been afforded of the 
real criminals, there were many present in the 
Court, wicked enough to suspect and to insinuate, 
that the mother had been a false witness, and to 
look coldly upon the son who had been acquitted 
upon her testimony. Not so, however, felt Emma 
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and myself. Our husbands had taught us to be- 
lieve in the injustice of the charge, and our own 
hearts prompted to the expectation of something 
of more than ordinary interest to be found under 
the mystery, which had thrown its shadow around 
the mother and son. We sought out the old lady, 
and without difficulty discovered her lowly abode. 
Their history is told in a few words. 

Mrs. Burton was of an old and once wealthy family 
in Maryland : she had passed through many chan- 
ges of fortune, and her health was declining rapidly 
when we saw her. Her husband had been a man 
of noble feelings, liberal sentiments, and careless 
habits. Born to affluence, he had married a girl 
wholly destitute of fortune, yet gifted with all that 
elevates and beautifies the character of woman. 
Full of warm impulses, Mr. Burton had given his 
name and his purse to the necessities of so many 
of his friends, that his known benevolence and easy 
faith had exposed him to many losses and bitter 
disappointments. They had but one child, a boy 
of more than ordinary ability, the idol of both pa- 
rents, but the pride of his father’s heart. No ex- 
pense was spared apon his education. Cherished 
by love, cradled in luxury, growing up amid splen- 
dor and extravagance, perhaps the moral charac- 
ter of James Burton owed much of its stirling 
worth to his mother’s vigilance, and her own high 
principles; certain it is, that few young minds 
could have passed so purely through the glittering 
ordeal of worldly temptation, as his did. For, when 
having completed his academic course, he was call- 
ed home from foreign travel, by the sudden death 
of his father, it was beautiful and most touching 
to behold the firmness and readiness with which he 
devoted his young energies to the perplexing cares 
of business, and the disentanglement of his father’s 
complicated affairs. Alas! for the young heart 
situated as his was at this trying period! Cheer- 
ing and sustaining the drooping spirits of his moth- 
er, with steady affection and unremitting tender- 
ness, James was gradually awakening to the con- 
viction, (as day after day unfolded new discoveries 
in the father’s business,) that wealth was departing 
from their threshold, until, having liquidated all the 
claims upon his father’s estate, the startling fact 
stared him in the face, that they were poor. For 
himself, he scarcely felt the change : he was young, 
ambitious, full ot hope, and the proud desire to 
make for himself a glory and a name, pleased and 
rather excited his imagination. But his mother! 
she whose consumptive tendency had been watched 
so fondly, guarded so religiously, how would she be 
enabled to meet the bluw, and give up the blessings 
which wealth had lavished in every shape around 
her head? For a while he almost dreaded to re- 
veal to her the facts, but memory came to his relief, 
and whispered of the lessons of his boyhood, when 
that gentle mother had taught him, that wealth was 
in itself an accident, often a trial, or at least a loan ; 


and early prepared him for the possibility of its 
withdrawal. Influenced by that spirit of truth, 
which had ever governed him, young Barton wrote 
down a clear and succinct account of the debts he 
had paid, the obligations he had discharged, and 
the slight stipend that was left from their once 
magnificent possessions. ‘This he enclosed in a 
letter to his mother, requesting her views for his 
future conduct, offering to pursue any course she 
deenied most congenial to his character, and con- 
cluding with the touching exclamation of the young 
hero of France—“ Mother, we have lost all but our 
honor.” 

Never had Mrs. Burton felt so proud of her 
son, as at this moment; and she assured me, with 
tears in her eyes, that, in that hour, when many 
might have felt humbled, and prayed for future 
benefactions, she had thrown herself upon her knees, 
overcome with gratitude and love, to thank God 
for having given her such a son! for now she re- 
alized the inestimable treasures of his heart, and 
felt that her teachings had not been in vain. 

Their conduct was guided, by various motives, 
to one result. James had talents of a high order, 
but he had no profession. He wished to study 
medicine, and his mother approved the plan; but 
it was a slow process, and their means were too 
much circumscribed, to admit of much delay in 
the incomings of his labor. So they resolved to 
leave their native city, (where any change in their 
conduct would be animadverted on, and every act 
of economy subjected to comment, or commisera- 
tion,) and emigrate to the West. ‘This, they ac- 
cordingly did. James studied medicine, and at- 
tended the lectures a part of every day; but the 
greater portion of his time was devoted to writing 
for the newspapers, periodicals, and reviews, such 
articles, as enabled him, by their sale, to support 
his mother and himself, in the humble manner in 
which we found them living. Mrs. Burton lodged 
with her son in the retired rooms, where he had so 
closely confined himself, as to attract the attention 
of the idle in our village, and originate suspicion in 
the minds of the curious. Il] health had confined 
her to one apartment, and often to her couch for 
days together, but the devotion of her son pre- 
vented her missing other society. The trial had 
had a very powerful effect upon her system, and 
when Emma and myself first called upon her, we 
saw that her days were numbered. James was 
ever by her side, doing all that love could suggest, 
to soothe her progress to the grave. It was in 
vain, that Mrs. Delcour and myself urged her to 
remove to the home of one of us; she persisted 
in the reply, that “ James felt such pride in sus- 
taining her, that she would die ander his roof,” and 
hence it was, that we passed so many hours in the 
quiet room of the medical student. Here it was, 
that, while aiding him in his task of affection, we 





first learned to estimate the virtues of his heart, 
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and while we listened to his eloquent descriptions 
of the scenes he had visited, would mark his mo- 
ther’s pleased expression, as she led his thoughts 
to lofiier subjects, and gather up the gems, that fell 
from his richly stored mind, to lock them away in 
the casket of our memories. 

I have just wept, dearest Ellen, at the recollec- 
tion of these moments of exquisite enjoyment, but 
fatal results ; for to them must I ever ascribe poor 
Emma’s first impressions of an excellence she had 
never dreamed of before. 

The fascinations of mind over the female heart, 
are, I think, scarcely enough considered by those 
who speculate on the origin of love, but united 
with a high order of manly beauty, and a graceful, 
but dignified deportment, as in this instance, they 
became more than attractive. To me, James Bur- 
ton soon became as a young brother; I loved him 
fondly and truly, as if I had known him all my life; 
I made him the frequent theme of my discourse 
with my husband, and pointed out wherein I thought 
his influence could benefit our young friend. But 
to Emma, ah, how different was the effect of these 
unconstrained hours! Her heart had no higher 
excellence, with which to compare the young en- 
thusiast ; there was none to whom she could say, 
“You might improve—you might lead him ;” and 
unconsciously to herself, he became the dream of 
her young heart’s meditations. The position he 
filled in society—the relation he stood in to Mrs. 
Burton—the beauties of his splendid intellect, and 
the constant observation of his noble character, all 
conspired to keep him in her thoughts, and his in- 
fluence stole imperceptibly into a heart, which had 
long felt ‘‘the aching void” caused by unoccupied 
and unappreciated affection. Those gushings 
forth of a deep tenderness, which she had hitherto 
felt were “‘ borne back” upon herself, had now an 
object around which to pour their golden floods of 
light. Alas! she little knew the danger of asso- 
ciating thus with such a being. 

Mrs. Burton lingered on till Spring, and died 
just after hearing, that the real murderer, for whose 
crime her son had been tried, had confessed his 
guilt, before expiating other offences upon the gal- 
lows. Emma and myself mourned deeply with 
young Burton the loss of a mother, whom we had 
learned to love for her many virtues and pure pie- 
ty. She died in the arms of her son, whose de- 
votion was unremitted to the last. 

Pause with me now, dear Ellen, and reflect for 
a moment upon the character of James Burton. 
So full of all that could win esteem; so peerless 
as a son; so gentle as a friend ; so dignified as a 
man! and surely, if for a little while he faltered 
on the path of right, you will join me in believing, 
that the expiation of his after sufferings will ob- 
literate the single biot upon his life’s fair page. 

I am approaching a painful portion of my nar- 
rative, and my pen lingers, reluctant to trace the 





words it must employ, to convey to you my im- 
pressions of events now long past. I will run 
lightly over the first six months which succeeded 
the death of Mrs. Burton, when her son secluded 
himself from society, and devoted his time to the 
study of his profession. His first visits were, of 
course, to Mrs. Delcour and myself; and were 
generally made of a morning, to avoid company ; 
and we passed many hours in this familiar inter- 
course every week. I believe, at this time, he 
felt an equal attachment for us both, and regarded 
us with the affection of a brother. The absent 
was always a theme of praise to the one who was 
present ; and it was sometime before Emma’s pe- 
culiar loneliness of situation seemed to offer greater 
claims to his idle hours, than my noisy children, 
and very conversable husband held forth. Some- 
times he would be surprised to find, that Emma 
had been weeping ;—occasionally he entered the 
room while she was at the piano; but generally 
when he called, she was engaged in her dangerous 
occupation of writing verses; but her effusions 
were hastily put away, or destroyed, as soon as 
she perceived him. One day she had been scrib- 
bling upon the fly leaf of a new novel, and in ap- 
parent unconsciousness of the action, flung the 
book upon the sofa as he came in; after a while, 
she was called out of the room, when he took up 
the volume, and read these lines : 


“There is a love which liveth, 
From passion’s dross apart ; 

And many an hour it giveth, 
Of gladness to the heart. 


“There is a dream that cometh, 
At morn—at noon—at even; 
And mid its wild flowers bloometh, 
One bud of hope and heaven. 


“ That love—that hope—that dream, 
Still glow my heart within ; 
Radiant as Fancy’s gleam, 
But ever free from sin.” 


There was nothing in these lines to win a sec- 
ond thought, but the last idea; and as Burton has- 
tily transcribed them on the back of a letter, he 
thought, who could dare suspect thee of sin, sweet 
Emma, but thine own pure heart ? Then came the 
doubt !—and does that accuse thee, lovely one? 
Alas! alas! and for whom? and without awaiting 
her return to the parlor, he left the house. 

That evening we were to meet, by previous ap- 
pointment, at the theatre. Emma and myself oc- 
cupied the front seats; Mr Delcour had declined 
accompanying us, so Burton and my own Sposo 
were our only cavaliers, and sat immediately back 
of us. The Play was the Merchant of Venice, 
which Mr. Delcour said he had“ seen so often, 
that he knew it by heart,” as if any heart could 
weary of seeing. or reading, that splendid effort of 
genius! Poor Emma often felt how uncongenial 
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were their tastes, how little sympathy existed in 
their feelings, even upon such trifles as the wit- 
nessing a Play. Well, I remember we liked 
the acting very much. Mrs. Drake, as Portia, 
rivetted all eyes upon her graceful movements, 
while her inimitable reading, won thunders of ap- 
plause. I forget who played Bassanio, but he was 
a spirited young actor, and did full justice to the 
part. In the scene where he chooses the casket, 
expectation filled every heart, till a general sigh 
of pleasure burst from the audience at his success. 
As I always do when touched by emotion of any 
kind, I turned towards my husband, expecting to 
meet the answering glance of intelligence and affec- 
tion, that ever beams upon me at such moments. In 
turning my head, I was struck by the sudden, im- 
pulsive, lightning-flash, that shot from Emma’s 
radiant eye. She had felt the same powerful emo- 
tion, that thrilled my own heart; but she had, 
instinctively and unthinkingly, sought sympathy in 
the eyes of James Burton! It had been but a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness; the long fringed lid droop- 
ed over the too truthful orb, but its revelations had 
been made ; spirit had called unto spirit, soul had 
communed with soul, and the heart’s history was 
told in that single glance. From this moment, 
Burton fully understood the lines he had pilfered 
in his morning’s visit; but from this moment also, 
he resolved to adopt a course of conduct, too guard- 
ed to compromise himself, and too honorable to 
awake even a suspicion, in the bosom of Emma, 
of the gratitade and devotion that sprung up in his 
own heart, with the conviction of her regard. 


He sought opportunities of seeing her only in 
society ; for now he knew, from his own emotions, 
what hers must be. I, on the contrary, took every 
means of being alone with her; for I hoped a mo- 
ment might occur, when I could put her on her 
guard against the insidious tempter, which she 
seemed not to imagine was near. Calmly, steadily, 
did she perform all her duties as a wife ; not one 
attention, not one politeness was omitted; and 
perfectly satisfied was Mr. Delcour with her gen- 
tleness and dignified deportment. The idea that 
there might exist stronger, warmer feelings be- 
neath this graceful drapery of manner, never cross- 
ed his mind ; incapable of very deep emotions him- 
self, he never dreamed, that where no manifesta- 


tions were visible, strong passions might still be 
found. 


One morning, as Emma was turning over the 
contents of her work-box, a paper fell out upon 
which she had been seribbling in her usual careless 
way ; I opened it, and perceived the date to be im- 
mediately subsequent to the death of Mrs. Burton, 
but the lines were without address, and were evi- 
dently the pencilled thoughts of the moment that 
conceived them. 


‘1 know that brow, so calm and fair, 
Is dark and troubled now ! 

I dread that deep, depressing care, 
Thy noble form may bow ; 

And fear that, in thy graceful mien, 

Traces of suffering may be seen! 


“Has Grief within those eyes appeared, 
Their tender light to dim ? 
And that low voice, to me endeared 
By Fancy’s wildest whim ; 
Has Sadness there its magic thrown, 
To deepen its heart-winning tone ? 


‘*Oh! that the power were mine, to fling 
A charm thy spirit o’er ; 

To bid it, like affection, cling,— 
Or, proudly upward soar, 

Like Hope, ascending to the skies, 

To find the peace which earth denies ! 


*¢ But reckless that I am, to throw 
On Feeling’s changing tide 

Emotions which but few can know, 
Though many may deride ; 

And let my heart thus overflow, 

With anguish for another's wo!” 


“ These lines are quite touching, Emma,” I said, 
“to whom were they addressed?” There was a 
slight hesitation, then the clear, simple, truthful 
reply. 

‘‘ They were written several months ago, Rose, 
and refer to James Burton; but I thought I had de- 
stroyed them, let me do so now !” 

“No, dearest Emma, not until you read that 
third stanza over, and tell me if the sentiment it 
conveys, is not an odd one for a married woman to 
express.” She blushed scarlet, but replied, with 
calm earnestness— 

“The human heart, Rose, has often been call- 
ed a mystery, and truly may I say of mine, that 
it is incomprehensible. I respect my husband as 
highly as ever I did; I endeavor to fulfil all my 
duties faithfully; and yet, there are times, dear 
Rose, when I feel most wretched, when my heart 
cries out, ‘ give, give,’ but receives not. I have 
always, to a great extent, felt thus; but latterly, 
more than ever. I feel asif no one cares for me; 
I am convinced that no one values me; I afford no 
happiness to others, and in vain do I seek it for 
myself. Burton used to come every day and sit 
with me, and I fancied that he, at least, found plea- 
sure in my society ; but now, even he slights me.” 

Her voice faltered as she said this, and the large 
tears rolled slowly over her cheeks. I would have 
spoken and pointed out the peril of her position, 
but my heart sorrowed for her as for a sister, and 
ere I could find words to express myself with 
sufficient delicacy, the door opened, and James 
Burton entered the room. There was a moment's 
embarrassment to us all. He said he had been to 
call upon me, and followed to Mr. Deleour’s. Em- 
ma started up, and tried to conceal her tears by 
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crossing the room, while I became silent and ner- 
vous. I saw Burton take up a music-book, and 
absently turn its pages, then become deathly pale, 
and lay it back quietly upon the stand. 

But I have forgotten to tell you there had been 
a concert the evening before, which we had at- 
tended. Mr. Delcour had, as usual, delegated to 
Burton the charge of his wife, while he stay- 
ed at home with his books. Oh, how little do 
those husbands understand a woman’s heart, who 
voluntarily relinquish to another, the duty, the 
privilege, of protecting, of entertaining, and of 
offering those little kindnesses which courtesy de- 
mands, and affection expects! And he, who can 
thus carelessly pass his wife over to the attentions 
of another, has much to answer for, if she learns 
to prize the friend more dearly than the husband. 
During the evening of the concert, Emma and 
Burton had conversed but little, though the lan- 
guage of the eyes had left me not much to learn 
from the confession of the morning. Still, when I 
too had an opportunity of examining the music- 
book, I was somewhat startled to find these words. 
Poor Emma! she ever thought in rhyme! 


“TO J. B. 


“ It does not need that I should hear, 
That thrilling voice in accents sweet, 

My conscious heart to tell thou’rt near, 
And bid each pulse with rapture beat. 


‘*It does not need thine eyes should pour, 
Their kindling radiance into mine, 

To bid my spirit kneel, adore, 
And worship, at thy gifted shrine.” 


It was impossible to read these lines, and not 
understand the misery of the young heart, whose 
feelings they betrayed. I saw that Burton had 
done so, for he soon took leave of us and departed. 
A thought occurred to me; I saw the power of 
poetry upon him, and resolved to use its influence 
to destroy, what it had, perhaps, assisted to create. 
I, therefore, shortened my own visit to Emma, and 
said as I left her, “‘ How comes on your Religious 
investigation, my dear Emma? Pray do not give 
it up, for believe me there are trials in life, which 
can only be sustained by its strengthening influ- 
ences—sufferings, which can only be soothed by 
its divine power.” 

I felt that she understood me, and I left her. 
You know, Ellen, that I too write rhymes afier a 
fashion. So thinking for a few minutes after my 
return home what I should say, I traced the follow- 
ing warning words : 


“TO JAMES BURTON. 
* Though brighter eyes should woo thee, 
With hopes that may beguile 
The grief that’s clinging to thee, 
And bid those sad lips smile, 
With Mirth’s delusive beam, 
Which glanceth and is gone, 





Like trusting youth's first dream, 
That leaves the heart so lone ! 


“ Though fairer forms may win thee, 
In pleasure’s haunts to rove, 
Lighting the ray within thee, 
With beams of earth-born love ; 
Though Beauty’s self should lure thee, 
To play the worldling’s part, 
Let Friendship hover o’er thee, 
An egis to thy heart. 


“‘ Let her light touch awaken 
Reflection’s sacred power, 
The chord, not rudely shaken, 
Will, in thy darkest hour, 
Make music which shall lift 
Thy soul earth’s cares above, 
An‘ leave it still the gift, 
The boon of Heavenly Love,— 


“Which, bending from the sky, 
Calls wandering spirits back, 
With feelings pure and high, 
To tread that starry track. 
Then, wake, young Dreamer, wake ! 
That lofty flight pursue ;— 
All—all is on the stake, 
Or—misery in view.” 


These stanzas, signed “ Rose,” I sent to Bur- 
ton’s office. In the evening, he came to see me; 
we were alone, and he immediately touched upon 
the subject. 

“ Your hint came too late. I had written to 
Emma ere I knew you understood my unhappy po- 
sition. Do not blame me too severely, dear Rose; 
I know that I am doing wrong, but she is so wretch- 
ed, what else can I do?” 

“ Be calm, James!” I replied, taking his hand 
affectionately. ‘ Be yourself, James Burton, and 
think well what you are about. I am Emma’s 
friend, as well as yours; I must save you both, if I 
can. Tell me, therefore, all that has passed, frank- 
ly, as to a sister.” 

Let me here, dear Ellen, enclose the corres- 
pondence which has since come into my posses- 
sion; it will best explain this portion of my narra- 
tive. 


From James to Emma. 


Emma, dear Emma, how shall I write to you 
the words which I can no longer withhold? That 
I love you fondly, wildly, madly love you, Emma: 
that I have dared to enter the house of one who 
has been to me a friend, a benefactor, and stolen 
from it his brightest treasure! Am I indeed so fal- 
len? Alas! alas! may I not palliate in your eyes, 
at least, the enormity of the offence? I never 
dreamed of this result, when I saw you solitary 
and neglected, spending your time in listlessness, 
and often giving way to sadness, I sought to amuse 
you by my visits. And I tried to occupy you in 
my absence, as much for the gratitude that | owed 
your husband, as from an admiration of your own 
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character. When I filled your vases with flowers, 
your music-stand with new compositions, and your 
centre-table with engravings, magazines and po- 
etry, believe me, it was with no higher ambition 
than to afford you a moment’s pastime. And not 
until I learned, from the expressive index of your 
eyes, that you contrasted those humble attentions, 
arising from my undisguised desire to give you 
pleasure, with the absence of them in Mr. Del- 
cour, did I feel the dangerous tendency, which even 
such trifles might possess. When my pencil, gui- 
ded by my own ideas of the beautiful, marked the 
passages of the books we read, I never thought of 
the effect they might produce in noting the conge- 
niality and sympathy between your feelings and 
my own. But with this discovery, commences my 
offence, Emma. Can you pardon it? For I should 
have left you in your home of innocence and peace, 
and buried my sorrows and my madness in my own 
heart. But that heart was formed for tenderness, 
and I vainly hoped, that as a friend and brother, I 
might administer to your happiness, concealing and 
subduing a stronger sentiment in myself. I thought 
I had almost succeeded, when, one day last summer, 
I sought you with a fragrant offering of the flow- 
ers you love so much. You were absent when I 
called, but there was a book, which I had given you 
the day before, upon the table. I took it up, and 
a paper fell from its leaves, on which my name had 
been traced by you in several places. I seized it 
as a precious memorial; but not until I reached 
my own room, did I discover these words, written 
by your own dear hand, Emma, and addressed 


TO J—— B—. 


**Oh! could [ in that heart create, 
An interest all my own, 
I’d envy not the rich—the great— 
The monarch on his throne, 
Nor yield my empire of an hour, 
For countless wealth, or boundless power. 


“Oh! could I win from those dear eyes, 
One glance that might reveal 

Emotions ‘neath their dark disguise, 
Such as I still must feel ; 

Nor earth, nor heaven hath aught to me, 

So dear as that one glance would be! 


“ And, oh! that voice of tenderness, 
Whose melody still rolls, 

O’er memory’s ear, to soothe and bless, 
And loneliness consoles ; 

Oh ! could it speak one word, to tell 

Of love like mine the power and spell. 


“ Nor gloom, nor grief again should throw 
Their shade my pathway o’er, 

Nor withered hopes upon my brow 
Leave records to endure ; 

For in Love's phenix flame I’d cast 

All memory of the bitter past. 


“Sure never yet was heart like mine, 
*Midst such wild tempests tost! 


lts beacon-star has ceased to shine, 

Its anchor, Hope, is lost! 
And wild it drifts, all wrecked and lone, 
Seeking a haven of its own.” 


Should not these lines have warned me of the 
perilous position in which I was placed, Emma ; 
for did not their incoherency betray to me your 
unhappiness? Alas! they did but convince me 
that I was dear to you, and trusting in my own 
strength of principle, I would not deny myself 
the delight of your society. Need I say that 
each hoor of our intercourse served but to kindle 
more fiercely the flame that consumed my heart ? 
while my sense of honor, and the purity that dwelt 
in your own artlessness, proved my bitter penalty 
for the wrong I was perpetrating. But now, Emma, 
the veil has been torn away from the altar, and the 
Deity is revealed to our eyes: we both know that 
we have erred; for we have loved, and love un- 
wisely still. You are not one to feel that you are 
wronging a husband’s confidence, and to continue 
under his roof. Alas! there is but one alternative : 
will you fly with me, Emma, to another land? IT 
can offer nothing to tempt you, dearest, but my 
love ; but wherever we go, all that love can do 
to soothe, to compensate and to bless, that, Emma, 
that will I do for you while Llive. The truth—the 
choice is before you. I await your decision in a 
state of excitement I cannot describe ; but I will 
not, I dare not attempt to bias you: you know me, 
Emma, but you do not, cannot know how deeply I 
love you. 
James Burton. 


From Emma to James. 


Your letter has reached me !—and while I feel 
bound to pardon its having been written, I am deep- 
ly humbled, that in me you have seen sufficient 
weakness to warrant so unusual an event. | cannot 
say that I regret your having thus brought to a con- 
clusion, a train of circumstances which was fast 
tending to a result of a painful nature; and 1 am 
grateful to you for having sent your letter at the 
moment that you did. For know, that it reached 
me at the very instant when I had risen from the 
most fervent prayer my lips had ever addressed to 
the Deity. A few parting words from Rose had 
sent me to my chamber startled, contrite and ago- 
nized. The scales had fallen from my eyes, and I 
beheld myself upon the brink of a fearful precipice. 
Oh! the bitterness of that moment’s revelations ! 
But calmly and without emotion have I resolved 
to write to you: the conflicts of a heart like mine, 
are not for mortal eye to look upon. No one shall 
know the effect of wounded pride upon my spirit— 
the abasement—the torture 1 have endured. Let 
your own heart whisper what mine has felt: my 





conduct will prove to you of what strength I still 
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am capable. I have prayed to that God, whose 
precepts I have so long neglected and forgotten, 
and He will sustain me in the course I have chosen. 
The sincerity of my repentance will win mercy for 
me at last, and the keenness of my sorrow shall 
expiate my involuntary offences. To you, these 
offences have been great indeed ; for, disguise it as 
you may, it was my unhappy infatuation, which first 
tempted you from the path of rectitude. Oh, Bur- 
ton, will you, can you pardon me? Return to the 
career of honor and ambition, from which my sel- 
fish, criminal affection has beguiled you, and try, 
while you learn your own weakness and liability to 
error, to forgive and pray for mine. 

We shall meet no more; for you judge me but 
correctly when you say I am not one to live be- 
neath the roof of a husband whom in my heart I 
have wronged; and how deeply I have wronged 
mine, I knew not until this day. Farewell! I 
make you the only atonement in my power, when 
I fly from you forever! Oh, Burton! think not too 
harshly of me when I am gone; and to Rose, and 
to—another, be a brother and a consolation for her 
who is unworthy their regret. 

Seek not to discover me. When you receive 
this letter, I shall be far, very far from these scenes 
of misery ; but my heart will bear within it, its own 
deep agony. 

Emma. 





From Emma to her Husband. 


Kind, noble, and indulgent as I have ever found 
you, I know not in what words to inflict upon your 
honorable mind, the wound I am compelled to give 
it. But I feel that from me alone should come the 
knowledge of the evil I have done you. When a 
few years ago, you received from my dear father, 
the hand of a daughter he so deeply loved, little 
did he, or you, or even I, know the worthlessness 
of the gift. He loved and respected you, and 
taught me to esteem the many excellencies of your 
character. I had not then loved another, and I 
hoped to find happiness myself, and bestow it upon 
you, by our marriage. You were much older than 
myself, and I felt it an honor to be selected by one 
who stood so high in the opinions of men, to be 
his wife. You treated me with kindness and con- 
sideration, but I was not your equal ; we both felt 
this : you looked upon me as a child, to be petted 
and caressed ; while J felt the contempt implied by 
such a course, and soon shrunk from you as from a 
superior—a master ; before whom the natural im- 
pulses of my soul were to be suppressed—its deep 
tenderness concealed. Immersed as you were in 
professional pursuits, from a participation in which 
I was excluded, my too active mind fell back in 
brooding moodiness upon itself, and my heart soon 
began to crave a sympathy with some less eleva- 
ted being than him who kept it at such a distance. 
* 





This was my situation for months—for years, when 
accident brought me into contact with a kindred 
spirit. Gently, and by degrees, did the influence 
of his congeniality fall upon my heart, filling it 
with a new and exquisite delight, which rendered 
even life itself, a blessedness I had never known 
before. 

Months passed on as a dream, and I remained un- 
conscious of the wrong I was perpetrating against 
you—against him—and against myself. But that 
period is now over, and I awake to the enormity of 
what I have done. You, who have known me so 
long, know that I would not steop to an untruth, 
even to avoid shame; therefore, you will believe 
me when I say, that not until this day have I fully 
realized my position and my sin. 1! use no subter- 
fuge of words to gloss over the fact,—I dare not 
thus play the hypocrite :—then hear me. While 
under your roof, bearing your own honorable name, 
I have suffered the bad passions of my nature to tri- 
umph over the good, and have loved another better, 
far better than ever I loved yourself! For this, I 
alone have been to blame, and I alone should suf- 
fer. I go to make atonement for the evil I have 
committed, and, fortunately, the means are in my 
power. 

There is a Carmelite Convent in Maryland, of 
the strictest order, in which it is my intention to 
seek admission; and though prevented by your re- 
maining in the world, from becoming a member of 
it in the full sense, I doubt not to be allowed the 
privilege of uniting in its prayers and penances. 
There will I spend the remainder of a life hitherto 
so mis-directed in its aims. To you alone shall I 
confide my place of refuge, and I entreat you to 
conceal it from al] besides. I now pray to you for 
pardon for the wrong, and for the unhappiness that 
I have caused you. I pray you to let me remain 
undisturbed in the retreat which I have chosen, 
and to which I shall have commenced my journey 
ere you receive this Jetter. May you judge me 
less harshly than I judge myself, and learn to for- 
get one so unworthy of your good opinion. In 
your noble calling and high pursuits, there is much 
to fill and interest the heart; and you, who are so 
above the weaknesses of mankind in general, will, 
I trust, soon be able to forgive, and to pray for the 
unhappy Emma. 

Under the circumstances in which I stood, I 
could no longer desecrate your dwelling with my 
presence ; I dared not risk the punishments of this 
life and the next, by a flight with him for whom I 
had erred; and in the home of a friend, I felt that 
I had no right to carry my wretchedness. These 
have been the reasons which prompted my choice 
of a future abode. Of my feelings, I have pur- 
posely forborne to write you; they, and the strug- 
gles of a contrite heart, are known to God alone. 
May He forgive me and comfort you, is the prayer 
of the self-banished Emma. 
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From Emma to Rose. 


My own pear Rose: 


In this hour of agony, I can trust myself to write 
but few words to you, my friend, my more than sis- 
ter; oh! why were you not also my example? But 
you have triumphed! you have broken the spell 
that bound me to madness and to misery, and 
pointed out to me the only solace of a wounded 
spirit. Yes, Rose, it is over! I have turned to 
religion for support, and on my bended knees have 
prayed for strength and for direction. These, I 
trust, have been granted me; and I am about to 
fly from Temptation and Unhappiness, to the seclu- 
sion of a Religious Life. Ask not where I am to 
be—better, far better, that my retreat were known 
to none, and uninvaded by the memories of the past. 
To you I leave the task of consoling the two un- 
happy beings, whom it has been my fate to injure 
and to grieve. May God sustain you in this act 
of Christian charity. To him, whose confidence I 
have abused, be a friend and sister in affection. 
And to the unfortunate, but innocent cause of all 
this evil, Rose, be a guide and a consolation. For 
myself, I ask buat your prayers; you will pity my 
past errors, and forgive my faults, when they are 
no longer before you; and, Rose, let them teach 
even you a lesson: To study well the dispositions 
of your daughters, and the characters of those to 
whom you confide their happiness, ere you permit 
the indissoluble bond of marriage to unite them. 
Love, based upon congeniality of taste and feeling, 
should alone sanction such a connection, for be as- 
sured, the heart that enters into this solemn obli- 
gation, without affection for the being it vows to 
honor and obey, will sooner or later experience it 
for another! Let not my name be forgotten in 
your family circle, and to your little Emma, pre- 
sent all that was once the property of your devo- 
ted friend, 


Emma Cuirrorp. 


I offer no comment upon the letters you have 
just read, my dearest Ellen, for the heart that dic- 
tated them condemnd its own dereliction from duty 
too severely, for me to withhold my sympathy from 
its sufferings. To Mr. Delcour, the flight of his 
wife came like a thunderbolt from Heaven, and so 
little had he suspected any thing of the kind, that 
he asked me the name of the person to whom 
poor Emma had become attached. Can you par- 
don me that I evaded enlightening him on the sub- 
ject? But, alas! how little did either Emma or 
myself understand that man! It is true, he had 
treated her more as a child, than as a companion ; 
but he had loved her even as one loves a favorite 


and darling child, and his sufferings were deep and 
lasting. 


Vout. XI—86 


He soon gave up his professional labors and con- 
fined himself to his own house, where my own fam- 
ily often went to visit him. To my little Emma, 
he became very much attached; but never but 
once, did he allude to his wife, after our first con- 
versation. He then told me that he knew where 
she was residing, and had determined to leave her 
for a year or two to her own reflections, when he 
hoped to induce her to return tohis home. He 
condemned himself much for his want of sympathy 
in her pursuits, and seemed far more ready to blame 
himself than her for what had occurred, repeat- 
ing with strong emphasis—‘t There should be per- 
Sect confidence between a married couple; but when 
she returns, I will act very differently, and she shall 
yet learn to love me.” 

Alas! how vain are the plans of mortals! The 
cholera, which so desolated our village in the 
year subsequent to Emma’s departure, found in Mr. 
Delcour a fitting victim. He died in the arms of 
my husband, as I stood by, holding one of his hands 
in mine. He bequeathed to my own Emma every 
thing he possessed, while he left to his wife, his 
pardon and his prayers. 

I felt it my duty to inform Emma of this event, 
and as Mr. Delcour had confided to me, while dying, 
the place of her retreat, 1 immediately wrote to 
her. I confess I was anxious to know how she 
would then act; for I knew she was uncommitted 
by any religious vow, which might preclude her 
marriage with Burton, and I felt assured, he would 
now offer himself to her acceptance. Months had 
passed since I had lost all trace of this still valued 
friend, but I doubted not, that he was fully aware 
of every thing connected with the history of Emma. 

In two months I received a reply to my letter. 
Emma had obtained a dispensation in her particu- 
lar favor, (in consequence of her severe discipline 
during the year she had spent in the Convent,) and 
was permitted to consider it a portion of her novi- 
ciate. She wrote me, that ca the 25th of Novem- 
ber, (St. Catharine’s day,) she would take the 
White Veil, preparatory to her finally giving up the 
world, and entreated my presence on the occasion ; 
but at the same time begged me not to see her in 
private, as an interview might re-awaken thoughts 
of the past, which she had long been endeavoring 
to banish ; adding, “ I would not again, dear Rose, 
disturb that peace of mind, which a perfect reliance 
upon the truths and promises of religion, has at 
length fully established.” I need not tell you, that 
I was punctual to the day and hour specified, and 
entered the Chapel of the Convent with feelings 
deeply and painfully impressed, by the solemn rites 
I was so soon to witness. 

The pomp and splendor of the Roman Catholic 
worship is too familiar to all, for me to luiter over de- 
tails soimposing. The chaunting, performed whol- 
ly by female voices, blended in beautiful accord with 





the well-toned organ, and possessed for me a pe- 
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culiar charm; for I associated it with the idea of 
the angelic choir, welcoming a sister spirit to the 
courts above. The singers were unseen, as a cur- 
tain hung in deep folds before the recess, whence 
issued such heavenly melodies. As the Chapel 
began to fill, ] thought of the rosy, brilliant, spark- 
ling Emma Clifford, whom I had seen a few short 
years before, pledging her maiden troth, and lovely 
hand, in the midst of festivity, thoughtlessness and 
splendor, to the man she had so little understood. 
1 thought, too. of him, now resting in the quiet 
grave; and my tears flowed freely, as I felt more 
deeply than ever, the awful responsibility of a con- 


tract so lightly entered into by the gay children of | 


Fashion and Luxury. 

A tall, elegant woman now entered the Chapel 
from an inner room: she was dressed in white, 
with the symbolic wreath of orange blossoms on 
her brow, and the long white veil, used to desig- 
nate the Bride on the occasion. She was accom- 
panied by two of the sisters of the Order, and ap- 
proached directly to the foot of the altar. They 
knelt together for a moment, when the Bride as- 
cended to the rails, and was received by the Bishop, 
arrayed in gorgeous vestments. What he said to 
her, I was too distant to understand, neither did I 
hear the low response that followed ; but the voice— 
yes! it was the sweet, rich voice of Emma Clif- 
ford, broken by affliction, deepened by suffering, 
but soft and touching asinother days. Blinded by 
my tears, I could not distinguish all the ceremonies 
that passed ; but at the removal of the veil, when 
her bright, luxuriant, and still superb hair was dis- 
severed from her graceful classic head, I caught 
one glance of the pale face and hazel eyes that I 
loved so well, and could not repress my emotion. 
When I looked towards the altar again, the veil 
had been replaced with an appropriate address, and 
the sisters were chaunting their hymns of praise. 
This taking of the White Veil is, you know, em- 
blematical of the Bridal with Christ; to whose 
service the candidate promised to devote herself 
for one year, when a still more painful ceremony, 
(the receiving the Black Veil.) follows. But you 
may not know, that the year which is spent interme- 
diately in the solemn shades of the cloister, devoted 
to meditation, prayer, and a strict investigation of 
the conscience and feelings, may be also considered 
one of trial, for at its termination, the novice has 
the right of relinquishing her vocation, if she finds 
it no longer in accordance with her desires, and 
she can again return to the world. No one will 
censure her for doing so, and indeed the Priest is 
bound to investigate closely this fact, before he can 
complete the rite, which indicates “ a wish to nes- 
tle still closer in the bosom of God.” 

When I looked again, Emma had descended 
from the altar, accompanied by the two sisters, and 
approaching first to the Lady Superior of the Order, 
was kissed by her on each cheek, as a welcome 











into its holy bonds: this ceremony was performed 
by each of the sisters respectively, when the bride 
retired through the door at which she had entered. 
Agreeably to her wish, I did not ask to see her ; 
indeed, I could not then have commanded my feel- 
ings sufficiently to do so. 

I never again beheld Emma Clifford, for as you 
may suppose, dear Ellen, I returned home com- 
pletely subdued in mind and heart, by the reflec- 
tions that grew out of the scene | had gone so far 
to witness. I hope their influence has been salu- 
tary. 

Of James Burton, I can say nothing whatsoever ; 
for he left our village the week after Emma’s dis- 
appearance, and I have not heard a word from him 
since. The night that he had received her letter, 
he had brought it to me, in the hope that I might aid 
him in discovering her asylum: [ took a copy of it, 
and made him promise to visit me as soon as his 
mind was sufficiently tranquilized to talk on the 
subject. But five years have elapsed since he de- 
parted from among us, and his name has become 
an almost forgotten sound: his virtues still live in 
my memory, however, and my affections still cling 
to him as to abrother. Four months ago, I cut 
this obituary notice from the columns of a Catholic 
newspaper : 

‘“* Died, in the odor of sanctity, in the Carme- 
lite Convent, in Maryland, Sister Mary Catharine, 
distinguished alike for her many virtues, and the 
strict observance of the severe discipline of the 
Order to which she had devoted herself. Her 
piety, zeal, self-sacrificing spirit, and severe aus- 
terities, were the theme of all who knewher. She 
was a convert to the Roman Catholic Communion ; 
and retired from the frivolities of the world at the 
age of twenty-four years ; giving up a high posi- 
tion in society, and many friends who loved and 
cherished her, to seek in the retirement of a Con- 
vent, ‘that peace which the world cannot give.’ 
Her name in the world was Emma Clifford, and 
she was a native of one of the Southern States, 
but all allusions to her former state appearing dis- 
tasteful to her sublimated mind, little is known of 
her early history. Requiescat in pace.” 

This, then, dearest Ellen, is the history you have 
so often urged me to give you, and you will now 
understand my reluctance to withdraw the veil 
from events so long past, but still so interesting to 
my feelings. Emma was dearer to me than a sis- 
ter; and if she erred in judgment, her awakened 
principles prompted her to an atonement, which 
should plead for her to all who know how involun- 
tary was her fault. The memory of her talents, of 
her surpassing loveliness, her amiability, and her 
high-toned, but impassioned feelings, often comes 
upon me, when surrounded by my own daughters, 
and I ask myself, whether, with so much that was 
excellent, a mother’s care would not have moulded 
her into perfect goodness. Had Mr. Delcour un- 
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derstood the heart that was entrusted to his gui- 
dance by her father, how different would have been 
the fate of both; and blessed and blessing, they 
might have shed happiness over a wide circle of 
their fellow beings. But I must close this mourn- 
ful tale, and leave you to extract the moral for 
yourself. Farewell! I will forward this packet in 





. oe ‘ | 
a few days, accompanied by a miniature of Emma, 


which is now being copied for you. 


Your sincere friend, Rose. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


P. S. Lopen my packet, dearest Ellen, to en- 
close a copy of a letter which has just reached me, 
from James Burton ; ah, how nobly has he redeem- 
ed the faults of his past conduct. Once more I 
recognize in him the friend, the brother of my 
heart. His letter will tell you of a faith purify- 
ing and elevating in its effects; and proving how 
truly | spoke, when I said to Emma, that religion 
alone could conquer in a case like this. But read 
for yourself, my Ellen, the letter is from Florence. 





Enclosed letier from Burton to Rose. 


Florence. 
My DEAR AND EVER KIND FRIEND: 

Letters, or more correctly, papers, from Ameri- 
ca have just reached me, wherein I see announced 
the happy departure to another world, of Sister 
Mary Catharine, of the Carmelite Convent in Ma- 
ryland. I have thereby been induced to address to 
you, who have been so cherished a friend of her’s, 
and so dear to myself, the fullowing brief history 
of my life for the last five years. You will, I 
know, read with interest what ever relates to one 
you once honored with your regard, and pardon me 
for recalling myself to your memory. Accident 
having made me acquainted with the retreat of 
your gentle friend, I followed her to the Convent, 
and after much solicitation, obtained an interview. 
I will not dwell upon what passed between us. Let 
it suffice, that I left her humbled and contrite; ad- 
miring her strength of principle, and purity of pur- 
pose, more than I can express; and satisfied that 
no effort could win her from resolutions so firmly 
established. The misery, which, for several sub- 
sequent months, paralyzed my faculties, acted at 
length upon my frame, and a severe attack of ill- 
ness reduced me to the verge of the grave. The 
near prospect of death awakened in mea new train 
of thought, and I soon perceived how unfit I was 
to render an account of my past life. In an agony 
of remorse I prayed to be spared until I could pre- 
pare myself for that last hour, and mercy was 
accorded to my petition. Slowly, but surely, 
did health return; and strength of frame brought 
strengthened resolutions. 

Religion has been to me a substitute for all that 
I have lost ; a consolation for the disappointments 


I have sustained ; and in the practices it enjoins, 
I find quite enough to occupy my time and my af- 
fections. To say that I am a better man than 
when you knew me, would scarcely be a boast ; but 
that 1 am a far happier one, you will understand 
when I tell you, that for more than two years, I 
have been one of the Brotherhood of Mercy,* an 
Order established in this city for certain charitable 
Pepeanye by some members of our holy religion. It 
is one of those touching means, whereby the Cath- 
olic can afford assistance to his suffering fellow be- 
ings, unseen, or rather unrecognized in the dark 
folds of the dress which envelops him. And in 
the constant ministration of its acts of benevolence, 
its members are aware that the heart is purified 
and strengthened, and rendered more acceptable in 
the eyes of Him who created it. Yes, dear Rose, 
religion has rescued me from myself; the evil pas- 
‘sions which tempted me to sin, are, I trust, forever 
overcome by its influence; while the misanthropy 
‘into which I was very near falling, has been sub- 
dued by a love for my fellow men, and the desire 
to “do good in my generation.” I felt that one 
duty remained for me to perform before, shutting 
my heart to the particular interests of life, I should 
give its energies to the general well-being of the 
human race. ‘This duty was to bid farewell to you, 
friend of my early days, and to thank you for the 
kindness and affection with which you then hon- 
ored me. Often are you mentioned in my prayers, 
and long will you dwell in the memory of your 
gratefully attached and devoted friend, 
James Burton. 





* The Brotherhood of Mercy is an institution estallished 
in Florence, in 1240, for the relief of persons suffering from 
accident, sickness, or poverty. The members consist of all 
classes and callings in the city; from the Grand Duke down 
to the humblest artizan. The dress is of black sack-cloth, 
completely enveloping the person, and girded round the waist; 
the hood falls to the breast, with two holes for the eyes : 
each member carriesa rosary. They move along the streets 
in perfect silence, summoned by the sound of a bell, until 
they reach the object of distress, when relief is immedi- 
ately administered, or the sufferer is borne by the Broth- 
ers to the Hospital, where he is nursed unto perfect recov- 
ery, regardless of his creed, country, or poverty. 





THE PAINTED LADY. 


Perchance some gaudy painted flower, 
Whose colors catch the eye, 

May, for an idle, sportive hour, 
Attract the butterfly : 


But on such scentless leaves as these, 
The worthy bee ne'er dwells, 
Nor seeks for gaudy tints to please, 
But sweets within the cells. 
Hoosier-land. 
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THE TEXAN SOLDIER. 


I. 


On Texas’ plains the Hero stood, his fiery mustang* teth- 
ered near,— 


Rugged in mien, in manners rude, fierce as the Pampa’s 
untamed steer ; 

His swarthy brow has lost the hue, that marks the Anglo 
Saxon race, 

Yet beats his heart, as ever true to thoughts that might a 
Harold grace. 


With red deer’s hide his feet are shod, the wolf’s skin 
shields his manly head, 

And scarred his brow,—such may you meet, when a battle’s 
o’er, among the dead, 

Marked with arrows, and by fire, marred by tomahawk and 
lance. 

Who would know him? not his sire’s ; no,—nor e’en his 
mother’s glance. 


Ill. 


His right hand grasps his rifle true, his left his trusty 
Bowie’s hilt ; 

His dirk hangs ready :—Freedom! view the tools that late 
thy temple built. 

His comrades sleep, alas the ‘day ! on San Jacinto’s bloody 
field ; 

In th’ Alamo’s ditch, the vultures prey on their bold hearts,— 
sweet Freedom’s shield ! 


IV. 


Popoeatapeti’s hills resound his name, and quake to hear 

Acapuleo’s matrons still; their infants with that name of 
fear ; 

O’er Zaca-teca’s length ’tis borne. 
fields, 

Many a lonely widow mourns, for those the earth alone can 
yield. 


In Oa-jaca’s maizey 


Vv. 


The sad-eyed miner, wan and pale, who digs from deep 
Cutorece’a hoard, 

Smiles grimly, when is told the tale, how the Texan slew 
his lord. 


Texan freeman, like our sires, blood-baptized dost thou 
stand, 

Light no more the red camp fires, turn to peaceful toils thy 
hand ! 


Vi. 


The cotton waves its snowy bolls, with golden smile to woo 
thee back ; 

The cane-brake’s feathery pomp enfolds wild deer, to wake 
thy rifle’s crack. 

Thy thousand cattle wander wild, and thunder o’er the 
Pampa’s length ; 

No more they fear the Prairie Child, whose lasso tamed 
their sinewy strength. 


* Native horse of Texas. 





Vil. 


The grape-vine that enfolds thy home, its fruit has shed o’er 
thy cold hearth ; 

As through thy house the panthers roam, the moccasin lies 
in their path ; 

The prickly pear, it guards thy hall, which owns no other 

sentinel ; 

Thy oranges and corn, they fall, and who may gather, none 

can tell. 


Vill. 


Thy home must not entreat in vain ; thy tall live oaks shall 
canopy, 

Thy meek mimosas bend again with gentle sighs, to wel- 
come thee.* 

The mocking-bird’s wild song, to rest shall lull thee ’mid 
the gorgeous flowers : 

The red pomegranate’s flaming crest still lights those green, 
luxuriant bowers. 


IX. 


We take thee by thy iron hand: in peace, or war, our bro- 
ther be. 

By our stern Eagle’s pinions fanned, what State shall dare 
to trouble thee ? 

Brother, toil! no foe retards thee ; thy brow in Labor’s 
moisture lave ; 

Brother, peace! the Eagle guards thee; the Stars and 
Stripes shall o’er thee wave. 


Boston, Mass. PaBLo. 


*“ Patches overspread by mimosas, which as our horses 
passed, drew up their leaves, and dropped their branches, 
thas making a withered trace, which was gradually oblite- 
rated as the timid plants raised their stems again, and ex- 
panded their withered leaves. . . accounted for it 
by supposing that they received a shock through their long 
horizontal roots.”— Visit to Texas. 





THE MULBERRY TREE. 


My childhood has faded,—-its joys are no more, 
And ’midst strangers I wander afar ; 

Yet brightly still beams my own native shore, 
By the light of fond memory’s star. 


And it shines o’er the home of my life’s early spring, 
Where, as wild as the fawn were we; 

And where often, at evening, would merriment ring, 
All under the mulberry tree ! 


AsI gazed on that tree, which defied the rude 
blast, 
And still seemed to smile in its prime, 
Through its boughs the wind murmured a tale of 
the past ;— eal 
*T was a voice of the olden time! 


Here, perchance, the proud chief, in his might and 
power, 
Whose spirit was wild and free, 
Might have sought the cool shade at the noontide 
hour, 





Of the giant old mulberry tree. 
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They, too, are no more, and of all the bright wild 
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Here the sons of the forest have gathered of yore, 
To defy the tyrant’s rude sway ; 

But their pride,—it is gone, their tribes are no more; 
Like its leaves, they’ve all past away. 


And where are the scenes where they spent their 
rude childhood,— 
The gay flowered meadow and lea ? 


wood, 
Alone stands the mulberry tree! 


Virginia. G. C. B 





THE GREEK SYMPOSIUM, 


AND ITS MATERIALS. 


Or éyw miw tdv oivoy 
rére pev cavOiv irop 
Moicas \yaivery apyerat. 


[ Anacreon. 


[Continued from p. 630.] 


more moderate and refined drinkers. 
thus enters his protest against such treatment— 


as a challenge to drink deep. in which case, it was 
announced by ‘sxe, “come,” or wii, “drink.” It 
was esteemed disreputable not to respond promptly, 
in a cup of equal size. Bad as this custom was, and 
disastrous as were the results of the deep drinking 
to which it led, it was one of the commonest at 
a Greek Symposium. Thus, Anacreon, Ode 37— 


5 piv Bidwv payecOar 
napéiorw Kai payicbw. 
époi ximeddov, & rai, 
tyxepdcas pbpnoov. 


Is there a warrior here to-night? 

Let him step forth, with him I'll fight. 
Boy ! bring my weapons—yonder cup, 
Filled with the sparkling nectar up. 


But these fierce contentions did not suit the 
Sophocles 


I do dislike to drink against my will, 
As much as to be forced to go athirst. 


It may readily be supposed, that where such 


customs prevailed, free livers suffered much from 
drunkenness, and its effects. 


To remove some of 


The customs of the Greek Symposium, with res- the unpleasant consequences of excess, they re- 


pect to drinking, were neither so numerous, nor 
so different from our own, as to require a long de- 
lay. After the rage of hunger was satisfied, and 
the wine brought in, the King of the banquet 
took a goblet, which he touched to his lips, and 
passed round among the guests, each tasting it, as 
the sign and bond of good fellowship. After this, 
a full cup of pure wine was emptied round, in 
honor of Jupiter Servator, and the business of the 
entertainment began. When a guest proposed a 
general toast, he emptied the bowl, and passed it 
round by a boy for each in his turn. This was 
generally done to the right, though the party, 
before commencing, might decide on this, or any 
other doubtful points, and adopt rules for the regu- 
lation of the day. Thus, Anaxandrides— 


A. By what arrangement shall we drink to-night ? 
B. Whatever you may like. 
A, Say, does it please you, 

That we should go on drinking to the right? 
B. Drink to the right? O heavenly Apollo, 

As though it were a funeral! 


Frequently one of the guests would drink to 
another, who was immediately to respond in a cup 
of equal size. If he refused the pledge, he was 
forced to leave the room, or to commute the pun- 
ishment, by allowing the rest to pour on his head 
the wine that he should have taken. In thus drink- 
ing to each other, it was sometimes merely as a 
health, either of the person addressed, or of some 
absent friend; and when full honor was intended, 
a brimmer was emptied, for every letter in his 


sorted to many expedients. Various substances 
were supposed to possess the power of alleviating, 
or preventing the disagreeable effects of wine, and 
were frequently employed for that purpose. The 
Illyrians had a custom of tying a band round the 
stomach, at the commencement of a debauch, loose- 
ly at first, and gradually tightening it, as the even- 
ing wore on. Pressure of the head was also sup- 
posed to relieve the headache, which follows too 
free a use of wine, and to effect this permanently, 
bands were tied tightly round it. The natural ele- 
gant taste of the Greeks, which made them love 
flowers to such an extent, and to employ them so 
universally, soon induced them to make use of 
wreaths and garlands for compressing the head. 
For this purpose, roses were the flowers most com- 
monly sought, as there was supposed to be a pecu- 
liar virtue in their fragrance, which relieved intoxi- 
cation. Ivy, the plant of Bacchus, was also in 
request, and, at Athens, the city of the violet- 
crown, violets were in especial favor. ‘Thus Alci- 
biades, in Plato’s banquet, is represented as enter- 
ing the room with a thick fillet of ivy and violets 
around his head. Other means, less poetical, were 
also tried. Cabbage was supposed to have an in- 
herent power of alleviating the effects of ebriety, 
particularly when boiled. Thus, Alexis— 


Too much of wine thou drankest yesterday, 

And now thy head is racked with pain, and heavy. 
Would’st have it cured? Let some one bring to thee, 
Boiled cabbage quickly ! 


Its effects were supposed to be so potent, that, 





name. Often, however, the salutation was merely 





in Egypt, feasts always began with a course of 
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boiled cabbage; indeed, there was a law to that 
effect. Byron recommends to us “ hock and soda- 
water,” as the best palliative ; but unfortunately, 
both of these agreeable remedies were out of the 
reach of the Athenian devotee of Bacchus. 

After the guests had imbided as much wine as 
they could conveniently carry, or as they desired, 
a bumper passed round in honor of Mercury, in- 
voking his aid for sound repose and pleasant dreams; 
and the party broke up, as best they could. 

But it was not merely to drink, that the Greeks 
assembled over the social buard. 
the same opinion as old Phocylides, who remarks, 


Xp d ” év ovprociw, kvrixwy meptviccopeviwy, 
idéa kwriddovra Kabijpevov oivororagerv. 


Or, as Christopher North translates it, 


— ’Tis good for all wine-bibbing people, 
Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple, 
But gaily to talk, while enjoying their tipple. 


They carried it even further. Frequently knot- 
ty questions of philosophy and metaphysics were 
discussed over the circling bowl ; and the glorious- 
ly beautiful discussions of the Symposium of Plato, 
were but the types of the convivial entertainments 
of the time. Their philosophers were men of the 
world, and of sense, who understood and appre- 
ciated the distich of Sophocles. 


Arhavre yap rot ravra mpooginwy copa, 
’ » 2 2 > - 
Odx ay réov répweras pi riety didovs. 


Go, taik your wisest to a thirsty man, 
You'll teach him naught, until you give him wine. 


They followed out this precept, and, after inun- 
dating their fortunate disciples with mighty Maro- 
nean, or delicious Thasian, their no less delightful 
arguments would fall, with tenfold effect, on the 
arrested ears of their auditory. It must be con- 
fessed, that occasionally this might be carried to 
an undue extent, and the pleasure of an uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the bowl, be interfered with 
by some unscrupulous dogmatist, or long-winded 
proser, like one or two of the interlocutors in de- 
lightful old Atheneus, or the Telephus of Hora- 
ce’s “Quantum distet ab Inacho;” but, on the 
whole, a Grecian Symposium must have been an 
unsurpassable entertainment, where every sense 
was gratified, and the intellect left not unsatisfied. 
In the only good epigram of Anacreon’s, that time 
has spared us, the poet has left us his opinion, as 
to the proper subjects to be discussed at a banquet. 


Ob pidos, 'ds xoarnot, x. Tr. d. 


I love not him, who, when the bowl 
Is circling gaily round our board, 

Will quench the sparkling of the soul, 
With tales of blood, and war abhorred. 
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No! they alone our friends shall be, 
Whose souls are formed for love and mirth ; 
Whose laugh and song, and revelry, 
Release us from all cares of earth. 


But the opinion of this careless bard of old, was 
not generally entertained. Frequent were the lively 
sallies, the laughing retorts, the ingenious puzzles, 
the keen wit, or the beautiful speculations poured 
forth round the board, where the kindling soul of 
the Athenian was elevated by the inspiration of 
the vintage of Chios, or Rhodes. An old forgot- 


They were of|ten poet, quoted by Atheneus, speaks to the point. 


From food unmixed with copious draughts of wine, 
There springs not pleasant mirth, nor sparkling wit, 
Nor verses made upon the moment. Where 
Bacchus is not, our soul’s ne’er mount to heaven. 


Among the lighter amusements of the Sympo- 
sium, one of the greatest favorites was the griphus, 
or enigma. This was an exercise peculiarly suit- 
ed to the liveliness and ingenuity of Grecian wit, 
and accordingly, we find it highly praised by va- 
rious writers. Clearchus tells us, rav ypigwy h garnets 
obx dAdorpia giocopias écri,—** the guessing of enig- 
mas is not unallied to philosophy ;” and he pro- 
nounces it far better than idle talk or learned disqui- 
sition. Still, notwithstanding our expectations, the 
few of these little trifles, that have been handed 
down to us, are by no means as good as we should 
have supposed. The most ingenious of them, 
however, are not such as are exactly presentable 
to a modern reader, and we must content ourselves 
with one or two rather indifferent ones. Alexis, 
in one of his comedies, gives the following— 


A. “1am not mortal, yet I cannot boast 
Of immortality. With men I dwell, 
E’en while I converse hold with the celestials, 
And yet | am new born with every hour.” 
B. You do amuse yourself with my simplicity. 
A. Nay, what | say is easy to be guessed. 
B. Who is there that can boast such double nature ? 
A. Thou simple one! ’Tis sLEEP, the balm for cares, 


Antiphanes puts into the mouth of Sappho— 


There is a girl,* who, in her breast, 

Keeps many children dearly pressed ; 

And they, though mute and dumb from birth, 
Speak to be heard o’er all the earth, 

lt matters not, or far, or near ; 

And whom they please, though deaf, can hear. 


One or two unsuccessful attempts are made to 
answer it, and she finally resolves it herself. 


The girl doth mean a letter, holding 
Words in its breast, in close enfolding, 
Which speak, though mute, to all, at will, 
Though absent far, o’er sea and hill. 


* We have thus endeavored to render the original diets 
OjXera, an ambiguous expression, which loses its double 
meaning in the English, and which improves the point of 
the enigma. 
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And speak so softly, none may tell, 
Save those they please, the secret spell. 
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life itself for the safety or advancement of the mis- 
tress of the seas, who can imagine it to want inte- 
rest, or enthusiasm ? 


























When a person was challenged with a griphus, 
and unable to solve it, the punishment was a draught 
of wine, copiously intermingled with salt and water. 

But the crowning glory of the Greek Sympo- 
sium, was the Scotivm. This was the song in- 
tended for entertainments, and sung in succession 
by the guests, each holding a branch of myrtle in 
the hand, and passing it from one to the other. 
The name has caused the waste of much learned 
and ingenious disquisition among both ancient and 
modern grammmarians. Its root is evidently the 
word oxo\év, crooked, or irregular, but etymolo- 
gists have been much puzzled to discover the rea- 
son for this appellation. Artemon Cassandreus, 
in the second book “ De usu Carminom Scolio- 
tum,” explains it, by the manner in which the 
song was recited, commencing with the guest 
who sat at the head of the table, and the myr- 
tle branch passing round among those who occu- 
pied the first place on each couch, then again round 
the second series of guests, and finally round the 
third. Sometimes a lyre was passed round with 
the myrtle, in which case, only those who were 
skilled were expected to perform; and occasion- 
ally musicians were hired to give eclat to the feast. 
There were several other methods of passing the 
Scolium round, all irregular enough to merit the 
title, though the true reason for employing the term, 
would appear rather to be the irregularity and care- 
lessness of the metre usually employed in these 
little compositions. This seems, indeed, to be the 
principal criterion of a Scolium; for the odes of 
Anacreon, though chiefly drinking songs, and un- 
questionably often sung at Symposia, are never 
classed as Scolia by the grammarians, while many 
little hymns and moral epigrams, from their use 

and structure, are most certainly to be considered 
as such. It was from a feeling similar to that, 
which induced the Egyptians of old to place a 
skeleton at the head of the banquet table, as an 
emblem of mortality, that caused the Athenians to 
interrupt the course of mirth and conviviality by 
some distich on morality or religion. 

According to Artemon, after the principal and 
more solid part of the feast was disposed of, he 
who sat at the head of the table commenced the 
singing, by a short pean to some God, in which 
the rest of the company joined. Several of these 
little productions have been preserved, and though 
many of them may seem to us short and pointless, 
yet we should reflect, that in those days, the names 
of the Gods and heroes called upon, in themselves 
excited deep feelings, and needed not poetical ideas 
and expressions to give them interest. For in- 
stance, the following litthe hymn has no peculiar 


independently of their old associations. 
a charming little one, addressed to Pan, and intend- 
ed, we presume, to be sung at the feast of the vic- 
tors in the Pandrosian games. 
several poets, none of whom seem to have any 
rightful claim over it. 


Tladd\as Tpiroyévei, x. 7. d. 


Pallas, fair Athens’ guardian queen, 
Preserve thy favorite city still, 

From dread sedition’s threatening mein, 
From sudden pest, or ’whelming ill. 

Be thou, and thy dread father, Jove, 

Our bulwarks, ’mongst the powers above ! 


But there are some of them that are quite pretty, 
Here is 


It is attributed to 


Ic Ila» Apxadias, x. 7. 2. 


Io Pan! to thee we sing, 

Fair Arcadia’s sylvan king! 

Thou, who lovest the merry dance, 

Thou, who eyest the nympbs askance, 
And chasest them through stream and wood, 
Loving to be thus pursued ! 

Io Pan! propitious be, 

While we raise the song to thee,— 

While the festive couch we press, 

And drain the bowl in sweet excess ! 
With victor wreaths our brows are bound, 
For Jove our every wish has crowned, 
And Pandrosos, Minerva’s care, 

To every God in heaven is dear. 


The following beautiful little hymn to Virtue is 
by Aristotle, the philosopher. The Hermeias men- 
tioned in it was much beloved by him. He was 
the tyrant of Atarnea, and was treacherously mur- 
dered by the Persians. 


Aonra rodbpox Oe, x. tr. X. 


O Virtue! heavenly maid, although 

Thou bringest many a toil to man, 
Yet thou to him dost ever show 

How best to pass his narrow span. 
For thy dear sake, O Virgin fair! 

In Greece we hold it bliss to die, 
Or fiercest toils unmoved to bear, 

Or sternest griefs without a sigh. 


Thou to the immortal soul dost bring, 
Gifts worthier than ought else on earth, 
Than wealth, or sleep, care-lessening, 
Or e’en than those who gave us birth! 


For thee, Alemena’s offspring bore 
The direst labors heaven could show ; 
For thee, fair Leda’s twins, of yore, 
Contemned the thoughts of earthly woe. 
Through love for thee, O Heavenly One ! 
Achilles sought the Stygian shore, 





beauty to our ears, and yet, when sung by a cho- 
rus of glowing Athenians, each one ready to peril 





With glorious Ajax Telamon, 
And many a deathless hero more. 
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And now, by thy dread beauty fired, 
Hermeias lost the light of day, 
For he to deathless fame aspired ;— 
O shall he lose it, Virgin, say ? 
No! he shall be the Muses’ care, 
As long as Jove is loved and feared ; 
As long as thou art worshipped here, 
Or friendship is on earth revered. 


After these songs and poems, there generally 
followed moral sentences, or grave observations. 
Many of these are preserved, but they are usually 
too trite and common-place to be worth quoting. 
Some of them, however, are not inelegant, as the 
following, by Simonides,— 


To piv bycaivetv, w. 7. d. 


The best thing that the Gods have given 

To mortals, is life-sweetening health ; 
The next is beauty, gift of heaven; 

The third, is unstained, boundless wealth ; 
The fourth, to share our hopes and fears, 
With friends we've loved from earliest years. 


Anaxandrides, the comic poet, does not sub- 
scribe to this succession of blessings; hear his 
opinion. 


O rév cxodtoy sipwr, x. r. d, 


He who writ this song of old, 

Health the best gift rightly reckoned ; 
But ’twas folly when he told, 

That fleeting beauty was the second ; 
And gold, unrivalled, peerless gold, 

Only to the third place beckoned. 
Seek out some handsome penniless wight, 
You'll find him but a sorry sight. 


But Scolia sometimes rose to a more heroic 
strain, and the glorious one of Callistratus, Ev pip- 
rov kradi 7d tipos gopiow, On the death of Hipparchus, 
is wellknown. Wecan readily conceive the enthu- 
siasm with which it would be chanted round by a cho- 
rus of fiery Athenians, each stimulating the other, 
and we feel that its effect was to be noted in the 
ardent love of popular liberty manifested, at all 
times, by the inhabitants of the turbulent city. 
Still, we can hardly agree with the opinion of the 
hyperbolical old grammarian, who declares, that 
one such ode was of more weiglit, than all Cicero's 
Philippics against Antony. This Scolium has been 
translated oftener perhaps than any other remnant 
of antiquity, if we except the first Ode of Ana- 
creon, and yet we cannot resist the temptation of 
again laying before the reader— 


Myrtle shall twine my sword around:— 
So his Aristogiton wore ; 

So, Harmodius! thine was bound, 
When the deed was done of yore ; 

When tyranny ye forced to flee, 

And gave proud Athens liberty ! 


Thou, Harmodius! art not dead ; 
But with all the heroes old, 





With the god-like Diomed, 
With Achilles, fleet and bold ; 

For the Happy Isles* shall be 

Thy home throughout eternity. 


Myrtle shall twine my sword around :— 
So his Aristogiton wore ; 

So, Harmodius! thine was bound, 
When Hipparchus fell, before 

Minerva’'s shrine, for there did ye 

Give to proud Athens liberty ! 


With men your names shall never die, 
While Freedom doth on earth remain, 
But on, through all eternity, 
Still gathering glory, shall ye gain ; 
For ye, with strong hearts, proud and free, 
To Athens gave equality ! 


Hybrias, the Cretan, was a writer of Scolia, 
and though Time has, unfortunately, spared us but 
one of his compositions, yet that is so bold and 
spirited, that his name will not soon be forgotten. 
In those times, soldiers were often little more than 
freebooters, who assumed the sword to open the 
world—“ their oyster;” such an adventurer is 
well depicted in the following lines. We give 
them as a contrast to those of Callistratus. 


Eori pot motos, x. 7. A, 


Here is my wealth—a sword, a spear, 
And a brave hide-covered shield, 

That bears me safe through paths of fear, 
Where’er mine arms | wield. 


With these I plough, with these I reap, 
And a golden harvest gain. 

The fruits of earth, I hold them cheap, 
For my sword will all obtain. 


I rule o’er him, whose craven soul 
Shrinks from the battle’s flame. 

All bend the knee to my control, 
And tremble at my name! 


Bat Callistratus, though he could breathe such 
spirit-stirring strains as the Ode to Harmodius, was 
equally successful on lighter themes. There are 
a couple of Scolia attributed to him, by some of 
the commentators, that are very pretty in their 
simplicity. It is but right, however, to own, that 
there are other claimants for them, among whom, 
may be numbered Anacreon. 


Eive Gbpa Kadi yevoipny, x. Tr. r- 


I would I were an ivory lyre, 
That, borne by laughing boys, 
I'd sound amid the Bacchic choir, 

Praising the vintage joys. 


I would I were a golden bowl, 
Untouched by fire, and bright,— 

By virgins fair, and pure of soul, 
Borne to some mystic rite. 


* The Nyco Maxdpwy, or Isles of the Blessed, were a 
separate Elysium for heroes, who there became immortal, 
and amused themselves with the pleasures of war and of 
the chase. 
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Liv pot xive, evviBa, x. rd. 


Drain with me the purpling tide, 

Pass with me thy youthful hours ; 
Seek with me some youthful bride, 

With me crown thy head with flowers. 


When I rave, with wine excited, 
Then do thou be mad with me; 

When with prudence thou’rt delighted, 
Then will I be wise with thee ! 


It is singular, considering the purposes for which 
the Scolium was composed, how few there are, 


which relate to the pleasures of the table and of 


drinking. Among the fragments classed as Sco- 
lia, by the critics, we can scarcely find one on these 
subjects ; though, indeed, it is not always easy to 
define the difference between a Scolium and the 
abrupt fragments of irregular lyric poetry, which 
have escaped the ravages of time. Here is a 
drinking song, by Bacchylides, which we should 
be tempted to class as a true Scolium, though we 
have never seen it so considered. 


TAvxet’ avayxn cevopévn «vXixas, x. 7. 2. 


O sweet is the necessity that sends us to the bowl, 

And gives to Bacchus all the cares, that wound the aching 
soul. 

Come, Venus, come, with thy dear hopes, and all thy little 
arts, 

Which, mingled with the Bromian, can gladden our hearts. 

O, Bacchus is the first of gods, whom men do most obey ; 

Nor walls, nor bulwarks, keep him out,—he rules with ab- 
solute sway. 


Look round our houses, and you'll see with how much 
wealth we’re blest ;— 

There’s ivory, gold, and gems enough, to satisfy the breast. 

And see, our ships are coming in, with riches freighted o'er, 

To add their piles of gold to our already ample store. 

Then, since we’re blessed with plenty, to the winds give 
loose our cares, 

And seize the utmost joy, that every brimming goblet bears. 


Bacchylides was a native of Cos, an Island 
which had much of the trade of the Levant, and 
whose citizens were wealthy merchants; from 
this we can easily comprehend the mercatorial al- 
lusions of the poet. Timocreon, of Rhodes, ano- 
ther writer of Scolia, is of a very different opinion 
respecting wealth. 


Q¢geres y,’ G rvpri TDdobre, x. 7. 2. 


I wish, O Plutus! thou hadst stayed 
Fore’er in Hades’ black domain, 
Nor ever crossed the Stygian shade, 

On earth to hold thy hateful reign ; 
For there is scarce a crime or sin, 
Of which thou’rt not the origin. 


Another of the amusements of the Greeks, at 
their Symposia, was in singing impromptu songs. 


Some of these have been handed down to us, but 
they have little intrinsic merit, and of course de- 


rived their principal interest from the circum- 
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stances under which they were produced. A sin- 
gle example will suffice. It is by Bacchylides. 


O8 Béwv wdpeort cipar,” x. Tr. i. 


No viands rich have we to night, 
Luxurious couch, nor golden bowl, 
But friendly smiles, and spirits light, 
And songs that cheer the revelling soul. 
And, in Beeotian cups, around 
We pass the wine, with flowers crowned. 


This is said to have been produced by the poet 
at a feast given in honor of his rival, Pindar. 
This explains the allusion to the “ Beotian cups.” 

In considering thus, in extenso, the materials of 
a Grecian drinking party, and the intellectual part 
of the entertainment, many of our readers may 
think, that the details into which we have gone, are 
trivial and unworthy of consideration ; but, as long 
as we regard the mighty men of old, as almost un- 
approachable models of excellence in the points 
to which they directed their attention, it is surely 
not uninteresting to trace out their daily habita of 
life, and observe them, as far as we can, in the pri- 
vacy of their more unbended hours. “ In vino ve- 
ritas,"—the traits which are exhibited over the 
bowl, are often those which are of most value in 
determining a man’s character ; and when we find, 
that, even under the influence of wine, the Greeks 
preserved their intellectuality, we must admit, on 
some points, our decided inferiority. 


L. 
Philadelphia, July 1845. 





TO AN ANGEL IN HEAVEN. 


Sadly thy name, oh! thou, the early sainted, 
Sounds now to me, 

When all the hopeful dreams, my spirit painted, 
Are lost with thee, 


Now all things lovely to my gaze are bearing 
A shade of woe ; 

And the bright, sunny earth, a gloom is wearing 
Where’er I go. 


Thy sweet and simple name I often hear, 
To strangers given, 

And startled, turn, as if thou still wert here, 
And not in heaven! 


There was a rapture in thy brief existence, 
My soul to fill ; 

And it is happiness through all resistance 
To love thee still. 


Not as a being by human sorrows tainted, 
I prize thee now ; 

But as a seraph, sanctified and sainted,— 
Light on thy brow! 
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Not as one sadly kept at Heaven’s portal, 
Through weary years,— 

Not through long trials, called to be immortal ; 
But without tears. 


In the deep silence of my strong affection 
I miss thee still, 

Yet meekly own, through all my dim dejection, 
Our Father’s will. 


If, ’mid the glory of that world above me, 
One thought may dwell 

On her, who, on the earth, had learned to love thee 
Wildly and well; 


If through the rapture of thy seraph-singing, 
One glimpse may steal 

Back to the earth, its tearful record bringing 
Of all I feel; 


Then ask, in mercy we may not be parted 
Through years to come ; 

But pray our Father, that the restless-hearted 
May soon come home ! 


Jane TayLoe WortTHINGTON. 





GERTRUDE. 


[ Copyright Secured.] 


We doubt not that our readers will readily pardon us for 
the late interruptions of Gertrude, when we assure them 
that they have been unavoidable; and inform them, that it 
will be concluded for the present in the next Messenger. 
There is a sequel to it, which the author may some day pre- 
sent to the Public, if they desire to have it.—{ Ed. Mess. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“‘T now clearly perceive, Oh Cyrus, that I have 
two souls.” Such was the exclamation of the In- 
dian Prince, who, having betrayed the confidence 
of his benefactor, reflected, in remorse and amaze- 
ment, on that something within him, which had 
overcome the promptings of his better nature. 

There are few people in this world who havé 
not had a like experience. In those who are not 
all evil, such a conflict is always going on; and 
none are so sensible of it, as they in whom the good 
principle habitually triumphs. But besides the 
strife between appetite and reason, which rages in 
the breasts of all men, there is another antagonism, 
which we we find in those who have received one 
character from nature and another from education. 
Miss Bernard was one of these, and, though it 
rarely happens that the work of art is more per- 
fectly accomplished than it had been in the train- 
ing of that young lady, she was fated to prove that 
Nature, bury her as you may beneath mountains 
of habits and conventionalities, will occasionally, 
Enceladus-like, shake the mind as with a moral 
earthquake. 











The reader, who knows so-much of destitute of certain qualities, a part of which Lud- 


Miss Bernard’s early history, needs only to be re- 
minded, that, though perhaps essentially selfish in 
all the phases of her character, her taste for splen- 
dor and fashion, and her appetitite for wealth, were 
qualities superinduced on a temper originally pas- 
sionate and romantic. In her short conversation 
with Henry Austin, she had caught glimpses of 
high intellectual power, while the readiness with 
which he had periled his life for her safety, af- 
forded incontestible proof of those moral qualities, 
which woman's instinct teaches her to seek in him 
who is to be her protector and the master of her 
fate. She had not so entirely renounced her de- 
signs on Harlston, but that her first thought, on dis- 
covering Gertrude’s relation to Henry, was to avail 
herself of her knowledge in furtherance of her 
original scheme. Nothing was easier than to de- 
prive the Colonel of all hope, perhaps all wish, to 
be the husband of Gertrude, and it might be to re- 
store her to the object of her first love. ‘That 
Henry had been her earliest choice, she could 
hardly doubt. She had seen too much not to sus- 
pect, that the poor girl had other and deeper cau- 
ses of grief, than the mere pecuniary difficulties of 
her family. The clandestine correspondence gave 
an intimation of the character of these; and now, 
that she had discovered that the correspondent was 
one, whom any woman might love, whom a very 
prudent mother might not wish her daughter to 
marry, but who had had the best opportunities to 
make himself acceptable to the daughter, she could 
not doubt, that the relation between Henry and 
Gertrude was not very widely different from that, 
which the reader knows to have existed. 

But the events of the last few weeks had done 
much to disgust Laura Bernard with the husband- 
hunting policy, to which, under her mother’s influ- 
ence, her life had been devoted. She had not ac- 
tually loved Harlston, and she had experienced 
much mortification in the pursuit of her object. 
The wound her pride had received at the hands of 
Ludwell, required a peculiar treatment. Should 
she meet him at any future day, how effectually 
would he stand rebuked at seeing her the wife of 
a man recommended solely by his merit, and aid- 
ing and encouraging her husband’s efforts in pur- 
suit of honorable independence, by the same de- 
votion which she had once felt forhim! How, on 
the other hand, would he sneer and taunt her with 
her success, should she indeed succeed in captiva- 
ting a man of great wealth. He himself was the 
only man she had ever truly loved; and the only 
anticipations she had ever cherished at all adequate 
and congenial to her ideas of happiness, had been 
those which accompanied her engagement with 
him. In this respect, all the training she had un- 
dergone, and all the intercourse with the fashiona- 
ble world, had never wrought an effectual change 
in her tastes. She had always felt, that no man, 
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well undoubtedly possessed, and the rest of which 
she had fondly attributed to him, ever could be to 
her the object of that deep and passionate devotion, 
in which the heart rests satisfied and asks no 
more. 

Bat of all men on earth, he was now the most hate- 
ful to her, and her mind ever brooded over the vow 
of vengeance, which she had uttered at their part- 
ing. But how to be revenged? In the distant 
land to which he had been sent, he was entirely 
beyond her reach. But might not something be done 
through her, in whom he took so deep an interest, and 
on whose account Miss Bernard herself had been 
treated with insultand outrage? Perhaps shedid not 
permit herself to plan any positive mischief against 
poor Gertrude ; but she could not endure the thought 
of her happiness. To see her the wife of Harl- 
ston, rolling in affluence and glittering in splendor 
was bad enough. But to see her happy in the 
arms of the man of her choice, the first and only 
man she had ever loved, and sharing with him the 
comforts and honors of an independence won by 
his own exertions—might not this be more intolera- 
blet In the actual condition of Miss Bernard’s 
mind, the latter picture presented to her the most 
satisfactory idea of happiness; and she had felt, 
more than once, since she left Washington, that, 
could she again meet with such a man, as she had 
supposed Ludwell to be; could she win his heart, 
and make him all her own, she would renounce all 
sordid views, and, throwing herself down the stream 
of passion, share with him her little fortune, and 
ask nothing in return but a place in his heart, and 
an interest in his hopes of wealth and fame. 

Might not Henry Austin be such a man? In 
very gratitude she would have it so; and her imag- 
ination had been already employed in decorating 
him with all the attributes of a hero of romance. 
The generosity with which he came to her res- 
cue; the readiness with which he conceived, and 
the boldness and vigor with which he execu- 
ted his plan, were ever present to her mind. 
His figure, as in the moment of her extremest ter- 
ror he had appeared to her eyes, was continually 
before her, with all the lineaments and bearing of 
a knight of the round table, or a paladin of the 
Court of Charlemagne. She had scanned his fea- 
tures as he slept. They were noble and symmet- 
rical,—the broad, fair brow, the finely chiseled nose, 
the thin nostril, the short curled lip of that precise 
outline, which first suggested the form of Cupid's 
bow, these were the indications of spirit, gallantry 
and genius. ‘Then came the broad, strong under- 
jaw and chin, betokening energy and indomitable 
firmness. He was certainly born to greatness. 
True she had never heard of him. How should 
shet The down of his cheek had hardly given 
place to the light brown whisker that shaded it. 
She would have been sorry to have had him one 
of those precocious youths, whose early cleverness 
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is a nine-days’ wonder, and, with their names, is 
pres< tly forgotten. 

‘These were her thoughts as she bent over him 
while he slept. When he awoke and opened his 
large, calm, observant, thoughtful eye; when she 
heard his rich mellow voice, with its measured ca- 
dence, distinct articulation and tones hardly less 
varied and flexible than her own; when she ob- 
served the mixture of frankness and refenue in his 
manner, the freedom with which he spoke of him- 
self, as far as his situation made it necessary to do 
so, and his silence as to all beyond that, and, above 
all, his care to avoid any allusion to his gallant feat, 
or to his sufferings, and the ready dexterity with 
which he parried any remark of her’s pointing to- 
ward that subject, she felt convinced, that she saw 
before her one well worthy of that highest reward, 
which the heart of woman burns to bestow on him 
who has perilled his life in her service. 

Full of such thoughts, Miss Bernard spent the night 
in wakeful impatience for the return of light, eager 
to resume her place by the bedside of the suffering 
hero of her waking dreams. But here the caution 
of the prudent mother interposed to admonish her, 
that all present danger having disappeared, there 
could be no sufficient excuse for her presence in 
the chamber of a young man confined to his bed. 
She was condemned, therefore, to restrain her im- 
patience for some days, her fancy meanwhile dwell- 
ing on the highly wrought image that agitation 
and excitement had stamped upon her mind. Hen- 
ry’s merit must have been great indeed, if he lost 
any thing in her estimation, by the interruption of 
their intercourse, when, in her imagination, he was 
thus represented. I must leave to the fancy of my 
female readers the task of painting the images that 
flitted before her mind in the mean time. 

In his letter to his father, Henry had been care- 
ful to mitigate his uneasiness, by assuring him that 
his hurts, though painful, were not at all dan- 
gerous, and that he was in the hands of 2 ood 
surgeon and kind nurses. The consequence vas, 
that the Doctor's affairs requiring his presence at 
home, ten days or more elapsed before he found 
leisure to visit his son. By that time Henry was 
in condition to sit up, and receive a visit from the 
ladies in his own chamber. Miss Bernard had as 
yet found no fit occasion for hinting at her acquain- 
tance with his family, and her late sojourn at the 
house of Mrs. Pendarvis. She was curious to 
see the effect of such a communication, and she 
was impatient to make it. But she could not ap- 
proach the subject, even in thought, without expe- 
riencing a degree of agitation unaccountable to her- 
self. In her mother’s presence, she could not ven- 
ture upon it; and the old lady was never long enough 
absent from the room, to give her time to screw her 
courage to the proper pitch. 

The Doctor's arrival put an end to her perplex- 
ity. The ladies were sitting with Henry when he 
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was announced, and immediately withdrew, that 
their presence might not embarrass the meeting of 
the father and son. Soon afterwards they return- 
ed, and Henry saw, to his surprise, that his father 
at once accosted Miss Bernard with all the cordi- 
ality of established friendship. 

“Have you heard lately from our friends at 
Washington ?” asked the Doctor, as soon as the 
form of presentation to the old lady was over. 

“ Not since I saw them. You, I presume, have 
news of them, and I hope that Mrs. Austin and 
my kind friend, Mrs. Pendarvis, and dear Gertrude 
are well.” 

*“* Gertrude has been quite ill,” said the Doctor. 
“She was suddenly attacked with fever on the 
tenth of the month, and for some days was thought 
to be in great danger, but is now convalescent.” 

This intelligence was of course received with 
every manifestation of concern and sympathy, but 
the feelings of the young lady were not so deeply 
engaged, as to prevent her from observing the ef- 
fect of this intelligence on Henry. The blood, 
which hastily mounted to his cheek at the name 
of Gertrude, instantly retreated, leaving a paleness 
far more livid than that of disease. She saw that 
he shaded his brow with his hand, and bowed his 
head with an expression of suffering, which his un- 
suspecting father might readily have attributed to 
pain. She observed, too, that he did not ask any 
particulars, and took no part in the conversation. 

Perhaps it was a case of family discord: the 
very common case of coldness between a step-son 
and his father’s second wife. But there was too 
much emotion for that, and indeed the Doctor soon 
dispelled all such ideas. 

“I suppose,” said he to Henry, “ you have writ- 
ten to acquaint your mother with your situation. 
She heard of it first from me, and is exceedingly 
anxious about you. Indeed I half expected to 
meet her here; though I fear poor Gertrude has 
been too ill to be left.” 

**T have not yet been able to hold a pen,” said 
Henry, not removing his hand from his face. His 
utterance was distinct, though his voice was cho- 
ked, and a writhing of the body, which might be 
the effect of pain, accompanied the words. So the 
Doctor understood it, and furbore to press him with 
further questions ; though, on the point of asking 
why he had not again used the pen of an amanuensis, 
who would doubtless have been glad to serve him 
in conveying intelligence of so much interest to 
her particular friends. But Miss Bernard herself 
had doubtless written, and Mrs. Austin must know 
all she could desire to know. 

Miss Bernard had done no such thing. She 
felt, she scarce knew why, unwilling that Mrs. 
Austin and Gertrude should know any thing about 
the matter. The presence of the Doctor himself 
seemed almost an intrusion on the mysterious plea- 
sure she began to feel in having Henry all to her- 





self. Like Angelica with the wounded Medoro, 
she was averse to the thought, that any eye but 
hers should watch over him, that any hand but hers 
should minister to his comfort. She felt that his 
claim to her gratitude was absolute and exclusive, 
and the idea of some sort of reciprocal claim on 
him was the natural consequence. With her own 
consent, she would never have been absent from 
his side, and no want or wish of his would be for 
a moment unsatisfied. This readily extended it- 
self from his bodily sufferings, endured for her 
sake, and which it was therefore her duty to soothe, 
to the manifest anguish of his mind, in which no 
thought of her wasmingled. But even in infancy, 
woman learns that there is a healing balm in her 
lip, and in the same spirit in which she kisses her 
little brother’s hurts to make them well, does she 
find her heart drawn out, at a more mature age, 
to shed the balsam of its love upon the wounds of 
those in whose sufferings she takes an interest. 

In this spirit Miss Bernard waited impatiently 
for some opening for conversation on the subject of 
Gertrude, but Henry made none. Between him 
and his father it was no more mentioned, in her 
presence, during the short stay, which sufficed to 
satisfy the Doctor, that the health and comfort of 
his son were well cared for. When he went on to 
Washington, Miss Bernard was much alone with 
her patient, and diligently exercised her varied tal- 
ents to relieve the weariness of his confinement. 
In this she was eminently successful. Henry was 
full of admiration of her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments, her powers of entertainment, and her never 
failing cheerfulness, set off as it was by occasional 
and well-timed manifestations of deep sensibility, 
and an ever ready sympathy in his sufferings. 
That all this was genuine, he could not at all 
doubt. That voice, in all its tones—in all its in- 
flexions, so true to every sentiment she uttered, 
could not be mistaken. Jt was the very music of 
high thoughts, refined feelings, and delicate sensi- 
bility. 

But though the admiration of Henry was awa- 
kened, and the tedium of a sick chamber much re- 
lieved, a deep gloom seemed settled on his mind, 
which all Miss Bernard’s talent and address were 
vainly tasked to dispel. It sometimes softened 
into a tender sadness, but never for a moment 
brightened into cheerfulness. The tact of the 
young lady soon discovered that all attempts at 
mirth, however kindly taken, were unacceptable. 
He smiled, indeed he sometimes laughed, but the 
smile was ghastly, and the laugh unnatural and 
wild. To pass from misery to mirth was impossi- 
ble. All that could be done, was to wile him away 
from his own woes, by inviting his sympathy to 
those of others, or presenting softened images of 
sorrow, and thoughts congenial to wretchedness 
less intense than his own. In this Miss Bernard 
succeeded, and she had the satisfaction sometimes 
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to see a tear quivering on his eye-lids, accompanied 
by a smile devoid of mirth indeed, but yet seeming 
to indicate, that the heart was not all withered, 
nor hope forever dead. 

All this time she found herself unaccountably 
restrained from touching on the subject uppermost 
in her own mind, and, as she believed, in his. It 
might have occurred to one less absorbed than Hen- 
ry, that there was something strange in her for- 
bearance to allude to the only common friends of 
both parties. Could this be from a suspicion of 
the real state of his feelings, and a delicate regard to 
them? No such question occurred to Henry’s mind. 
Indeed, in no way were Miss Bernard and Gertrude 
associated in his thoughts. ‘The former had enti- 
tled herself to his esteem, friendship and admira- 
tion. But the latter, as he remembered her, stood 
alone an object like no other upon earth. As she 
now was, he could only think of her in amazed per- 
plexity, incapable of comprehending the change of 
her conduct, but on the hypothesis of some incon- 
ceivable mistake in regard to his. Was it possi- 
ble his letters had not reached her! No. Wasit 
possible that any one had misrepresented him to 
her? Noone. Noone! Was it possible that one 
so pure, so disinterested, so simple in her thoughts, 
habits and wishes, had inhaled, in the first breath 
of the atmosphere of fashion, a taint infecting her 
whole nature, and producing a very gangrene of 
the heart? He was incapable of conceiving such a 
change. Whatthen? Did she indeed love another, 
and that, as it would seem, almost at first sight? 
This was the only imaginable hypothesis ; but even 
this left him at a loss to understand her conduct to 
him, who, if no more, hada claim to be considered 
and treated as a brother. Perhaps she shrunk 
from the task of disclosing to him the change of 
her feelings. She might have felt the difficulty of 
explaining it by words, and thought it best simply to 
manifest the result by her acts. Perhaps she 
thought to mitigate his sufferings, by giving him 
cause to think of her not with love, but resentment 
and disgust. This might be so. The embarrass- 
ment of her situation must account for the want of 
delicacy and decorum with which the affair had been 
managed. Instead of cultivating the angry feel- 
ings he supposed her to have wished to inspire, his 
utmost ingenuity was tasked, to devise excuses and 
palliatives for her conduct, It was all kindly meant. 
He was sure of it; and it was his duty not to re- 
quite this kindness, by any act, or word, that might 
add to her distress, or mar her bliss. He remem- 
bered hisvow. Hislife was pledged to her service, 
in whatever way fate might enable him to serve 
her, and the great effort of his mind was to subdue 
himself to the necessary temper for the fulfilment 
of this high duty. In this effort he availed himself 
much of Miss Bernard's aid. Whenever, in the 
varied gamut of her conversation, she struck the 
key of high romantic sentiment, of tenderness, or 








of passion, he encouraged her to pursue the strain. 
He endeavored to give her all his sympathy,—to 
enter into all her thoughts, to respond to them ina 
congenial spirit. In this he succeeded so far, that 
the deep, sad tones of his voice would sometimes 
tremble with emotion, and his eye would glisten, 
and his pale cheek would catch a momentary glow, 
and his words would pour forth in a strain of elo- 
quence that went directly to the lady’s heart. The 
effect with him indeed was momentary, and fol- 
lowed by that collapse which “ leaves the flagging 
spirit doubly weak.” With her it was more endu- 
ring. The conviction every day became deeper and 
deeper, that Henry Austin was the most gifted— 
the most estimable—the most amiable of men. 
What was there in her past life of which she 
thought with regret or shame, that she might not 
have escaped, had her lot been blended with that of 
such a man?t And how could she doubt, that a 
kind providence had at last sent him to redeem her 
from the errors of her youth, and make her the es- 
timable and happy being, which, in her romantic 
moods, she felt formed by nature to become. 

“ Facilis descensus’”—but I beg pardon of the 
ladies fur intending a quotation from a Latin poet, 
which does but express the hackneyed truth, that 
it is much easier to slide down hill, than to climb 
upagain. He insinuates, moreover, a belief of not 
much value as being that of a heathen, but which 
unfortunately amounts to positive knowledge in 
this enlightened age, that the road to hell is pre- 
cisely of this character. The poor wretch, who, 
relying on his own strength, endeavors at any time 
to retrace his steps, is apt to find some rolling stone 
under his foot, placed there, perhaps, by his own 
previous lapse. Miss Bernard was certainly a wo- 
man of many high and admirable qualities, and had 
her first step in life placed her in the same position 
toward such a man as Henry Austin, the impres- 
sion made upon her character might have rendered 
her an honor to her sex. But it was now too late. 
It was in vain that the generous sentiments she was 
in the constant habit of uttering, without feeling 
their force or truth, were now echoed back to her 
from the lips of one whose every word entered into 
her heart. It was no longer in her power to act 
on the impressions thus made. How could she, 
when her first duty must be to unravel the web she 
had assisted to weave around poor Gertrude, and 
open wide the door to explanation between her and 
Henry. Of their mutual attachment, she had no 
doubt. She now saw plainly, that had she left 
things to take their natural course, Gertrude would 
have been no obstacle to her designs vu» élarlston. 
But she could not now even regret her error. She 
could no longer conceive, that success in her dar- 
ling scheme could have been desirable toher. Still 
less did she repent it. On the contrary, she almost 
persuaded herself that her evil had been providen- 
tially overruled, and made instrumental to her own 
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good, and that to interfere with this wise and be- 
neficent purpose of Heaven, by disabusing Ger- 
trade’s mind, would be presumptuous and almost 
wicked. In some such way, she may be supposed 
to have reconciled her conscience to a course of 
conduct, which she felt to be inevitable. When we 
have decided that we are unequal to the effort 
which duty demands, the most paltry excuse is 
often sufficient to silence the voice of self-reproach. 
So it was with Miss Bernard : and while under the 
influence of Henry’s society, her mind struggled 
to free itself from the clogs that held it down to 
earth, she felt herself dragged down into the very 
deepest abyss of crime. She had no choice but to 
surrender him forever, or to carry out to its most 
fatal consequences, the deception, of which she had 
been, at first, the inconsiderate and almost unwill- 
ing instrument. 
| To be Concluded.} 





AUTUMN. 


"Tis a beauteous time,—when the summer sheen 
Hath passed away from the forest green, 

And the proud old woods, like an Indian bride, 
Have decked themselves in their gorgeous pride; 
While the fleecy clouds, in their radiant dyes, 
Have decked with beauty the burning skies,— 
Like a banner flung by the day-god back, 

To mark with glory his shining track. 


*Tis a mournful time,—when the stricken flowers 
Are drooping low in the faded bowers, 

And the leaves, that sigh to the sad wind’s breath, 
Are tinged with the hectic hue of death ; 

When the linnet’s song, and the robin’s lay 

Have died from the lone, dim woods away ; 

And the breezes sing ’mid the leaflets sear, 

A mournful dirge for the dying year. 


*Tis a holy time,—-when the soul is fraught 
With a spell of sweet and mournful thought ; 
When the heart's long troubled waters lie, 
Asa sleeping wave ’neath the summer’s sky ; 
When yearning dreams to the spirit come, 
Of the sweet repose of the quiet tomb ; 

And visions bright to the soul are given, 
Like glimpses sweet of a native Heaven. 


*Tis a beauteous time,—-’tis a holy time,—— 

The sweet, still days of the autumn prime; 
When Nature, sadly and meekly fair, 

Seems bowed with awe at her silent prayer ; 
And well may man, from his pride beguiled, 
A lesson learn from her teachings mild,— 

Go forth to the dim and solemn wood, 

And there commune with his soul and God. 

Susan. 


Henrico, Va., Oct. 1845. 





REMINISCENCES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Our visit to the crater of Vesuvius, proved less 
fatiguing than we anticipated. After an early 
breakfast, one morning in 18—, we proceeded from 
Naples to Portici, (4 miles distant,) in carriages, 
and there devoted an hour to Herculaneum. Im- 
mediately over this buried city, stand the villages 
of Portici and Resina, and to ensure their safety, 
by strengthening their foundations, the excavations 
beneath them have been so filled up, that only a 
very limited space remains to explore, and an ex- 
tensive theatre is the sole building left exposed to 
gratify modern research, or curiosity. Of this, 
the stage, orchestra, and seats, are of stone, and 
in full preservation. In one of the lobbies, we 
plainly discerned, on the hardened lava, an im- 
pression of the lips, nose and eyes of a face, pro- 
bably that of some statue. ‘To enter this nether 
region, we traversed the cellar of a house, and 
passing through a low dvor-way within it, followed 
a winding and narrow passage, which descended 
gradually into the earth, and terminated in the ves- 
tibule of the theatre. Our waxen torches cast a 
yellow glare over every countenance, and added 
to the solemnity of the scene—it was something 
like the procession of ghosts in “‘ Macbeth.” Dan- 
ger, too, seemed impending, as we listened to the 
thundering roll of carriages in the streets above 
our heads, so that we were fain to finish our tour 
of inspection, as expeditiously as possible, and re- 
turn to sunshine and our inn. There, both an- 
noyance and amusement awaited us—at least a 
dozen stout Lazzaroni greeted our approach ;— 
each had a donkey, saddled and bridled, which he 
urged us to take, to convey us to Vesuvius, and 
loudly proclaimed its merits and the excellence of 
its gear, at the same time decrying the property of 
his comrades. ‘ Oh,” said one, “mine is the 
strongest, the swiftest, the surest! and the saddle 
is almost new—there is none here to compare to 
it,—and see, it is the only one lined with red, (a 
favorite color with the Neapolitans,) the others 
are scarcely fit to carry a Signora.” In fact, I 
thought they would have pulled us to pieces; for 
in their eagerness to obtain employment, they ac- 
tually seized hold of our dresses and arms. At 
length, we contrived to make a selection, and 
moved off in cavalcade, amid the triumphs of the 
favored, and, for ought I know, the maledictions of 
the rejected. The saddles were large and comfor- 
table, and bordered on the right side and behind, 
by a ridge several inches high, stuffed and lined, 
for the purpose of supporting the rider when as- 
cending a steep hill, or mountain. On reaching 
the Hermitage of San Salvadore, which is just 
half way up Vesuvius, we alighted and refreshed 
ourselves with some of the far-famed Lachryme 
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Christi, (Tears of Christ ') a luscious wine, worthy 
of its reputation. It is made from the grapes in 
the neighborhood of the mountain, and derives its 
appellation from the manner in which it exudes 
from them, even before they are subjected to any 
pressure but their own weight; it drops from the 
press like dears, and is of crimson hue. A mile 
from the Hermitage, we again abandoned our 
mules, and climbed the “ashy steep” on foot. 
Advancing slowly, and secured to our guides by 
leathern belts, we accomplished the task without 
difficulty ; peril there was none, for at every step, 
we sank into the dried and parched soil, as if tread- 
ing on newly ploughed ground, and, of course, 
there was no risk of slipping, but the jerking mo- 
tion, occasioned by the unequal walk of our con- 
ductors, was extremely disagreeable, and I quick- 
ly liberated myself from harness, and held the 
strap in my hand, to pull against, when assistance 
was requisite. As we progressed, our sensations 
of wonder and delight increased. ‘There we were, 
environed by a surface of blackened lava, miles in 
extent, and totally devoid of a tree or bush, or any 
semblance whatever of vegetation. Above us 
curled the thick smoke of the Volcano, mingled 
with white and grevish vapors, which, owing to 
the dampness of the weather, arose from the earth. 
Below us, lay expanded the “ blue glittering bay 
of Naples,” with its twin promontories, islets, vil- 
lages and cities; beyond these, in perspective, 
soared a series of undulating Appenines, tinged 
with that soft, plumb-like hue, so peculiar to Italy. 
Gazing upwards, I thought of Pluto’s dismal em- 
pire—downwards, of paradise itself. The abodes 
of Misery and Happiness, seemed to have chang- 
ed places. The blending of light and shade was 
striking and beautiful! The traveller was right, I 
think, who designated light as the physiognomy 
of scenery, and compared a landscape to a regular 
set of features, averring, that both may be good, 
but neither speak, unless the light of nature, or of 
mind, illumine them. Owing to the continual 
crumbling of the lava, the crater presents a differ- 
ent form almost annually; to ws, its outline was 
that of an oval,—some parts of the edge were too 
hot to stand upon for more than a few minutes, and 
a sheet of paper thrust in, was soon ignited. We de- 
scended 14 feet into the abyss, and walked upon a 
broad and projecting rock, where we distinctly 
heard the crackling of the flames in the aperture 
whence oozed the fiery smoke. The next day, 
this gigantic rock tumbled down, and created a 
dreadful panic in the vicinity of the mountain. 
The crash it made, and the quantity of ashes and 
cinders it forced into the air, caused persons, for 
an instant, to believe, that an eruption was com- 
mencing, and to rush from their dwellings. When 
told of this event, I trust all of our party felt grate- 
ful to Providence for saving us from the awful end 
that would have been ours,.had the avalanche oc- 





curred 28 hours sooner. None of us desired the 
celebrity of Pliny the elder, that “ martyr of na- 
ture,” as he is justly styled, upon condition of 
sharing his fate. When we grew tired of looking 
and admiring, (for even contrast may become mo- 
notonous,) we descended and remounted our don- 
keys, which manifested much more willingness in 
carrying back their burdens to Portici, than they 
had done in bringing them from there. On reach- 
ing Naples, it was quite late, and we were rather 
exhausted, yet could not resist the temptation of 
going to the Opera, to see Madame Pasta, in 
“ Tancredi.” The magnificent theatre of Don 
Carlos was brilliant with lamps, chandeliers and 
gilding. Its drop-curtain was the most splendid I 
ever saw—it was blue and gold, with a rich bor- 
der of roses, and the centre adorned with Cupids, 
in cars, drawn by various animals. ‘To show, that 
* Love conquers all things,” was, (I conjecture,) 
the design. The King and Queen, with their 
suite, were present, and Pasta seemed inspired. 
She was more than human. We had heard her 
before, but never did she appear as lovely, or sing 
so divinely. Her voice might have vied with the 
clearest and softest flute, as she executed most dif- 
ficult and exquisite passages in music. Well might 
she be called the Queen of Song. When we retired 
to our pillows that night, it was to dream of her 
syren notes and eloquent acting. 

Sultry clouds portended rain, when we arose, next 
morning, at an early hour, in order to prepare for 
another excursion—our goal, Pompeii, in its lone- 
liness and desolation! While breakfasting, the sky 
vented its wrath in a plentiful and rapid shower, after 
which, the clear blue ether triumphed in the heav- 
ens, and at 8 o’clock we departed, with the presage 
of a fine day and travelling baskets well stocked 
with provisions for a cold dinner in the Villa of 
Diomede, the first edifice that presents itself as 
you enter Pompeii, by what is termed the Appian 
way—the way we intended going. We retraced 
our steps as far as Portici, and thence proceeded 
through the towns of Torre del Greco and Torre 
del Annunziata, both of which suffered from the 
burning torrents of Vesuvius, indeed, were destroy- 
ed by them, but have since been rebuilt. We saw 
vineyards, which the lava had streamed across, and 
becoming cold, had formed, in some places, solid 
crusts several feet thick, and of a brown color :— 
portions of the road were hewn through these stony 
beds. We were informed that the lava runs very 
slowly, and that the smallest impediment will stop 
its course,—it then swells sometimes to the height 
of a dozen or fourteen feet, environs whatever hin- 
ders its progress, till it has destroyed or covered 
it ; flints and porous rocks, it causes to break with 
an explosion like gun powder ; trees and wooden 
objects it ignites and consumes ; when hardened, it 
is capable of receiving a brilliant polish, and is ap- 
plied to ornamental as well as useful purposes. 
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Most of the Neapolitan towns are paved with it, 
both ancient and modern. As we approached Pom- 
peii, our interest almost amounted to awe—we ar- 
rived, and thrilling with curiosity, alighted near the 
Herculaneum gate. Our path towards it was bor- 
dered by a double row of Mausoleums, massive, 
grey with age, and bearing inscriptions: some of 
which were quite legible. After examining them, 
we quitted this funereal suburb and entered the city : 
silently we threaded its solitary streets, their raised 
footways flanked with tenantless, roofless houses, 
wherein the stillness of death prevailed. Not a 
sound was audible, save our loitering steps upon 
the mosaic floors, and our low-toned voices, when 
we made a casual observation, or questioned the 
cicerone who accompanied us. Mirth or loud con- 
versation would have seemed unbefitting, while 
wandering through that solemn city, with its de- 
caying fanes, theatres and dwellings of yore! The 
horrible fate of the beings who once enlivened them, 
gleamed, too, upon our memories, and added depth 
to feeling, as we viewed and inspected their forsa- 
ken haunts. It is inferred, however, that the Pom- 
peiians, generally, escaped with their lives, as not 
more than a hundred skeletons have ever been dis- 
covered among the ruins, and only one in the the- 
atre, where, according to history, the people were 
assembled in great numbers, when the eruption 
began; and that, as the Volcano always gives in- 
dications of a violent and dangerous discharge, 
hours before it takes place, only those perished, 
who were too old, too feeble or two sick to run, 
or perhaps too avaricious to abandon their wealth 
in their flight.* Of this miserly class, it was con- 
jectured, was Diomede, in whose stately mansion we 
dined, (as above stated,) because his skeleton was 
found to be near his gate, grasping a key in one 
hand, and coins and jewels in the other. With 
him, strong in death was the ruling passion! In 
his cellar we saw 15 wine casks glued to the 
wall by lava, and evident impressions of 5 or 6 hu- 
man bodies. Pompeii was buried beneath a deluge 
of ashes and cinders, from which it has been com- 
pletely dug out, and now stands fully revealed, re- 
sembling a city that has been the prey of flames, 
excepting that its walls and window-sills are not 
blackened by smoke. Its houses are only two sto- 
ries high, but many of them are rich in architec- 
tural ornament and arabesque painting,—many are 
adorned with colonades, inclosing a spacious court, 
with a fountain or reservoir in the centre. Over 


* Vasi, in his “ Picture of Naples and its environs,” tells 
us, that ‘* when dense clouds of black smoke arise. and par- 
ticularly when they assume the form of a cone or pine tree, 
it is considered as an infallible sign of an approaching erup- 
tion.” 








the principal doors of some, the names of the own- 
ers are written in red paint. Among others, I re- 
collect those of Pansa, the Roman Consul, and 
Caius Sallust, the historian,—the latter is said to 
have possessed one of the most beautiful residen- 
ces in the city, containing a great deal of hand- 
some furniture and mosaic decorations, statues and 
paintings, which, with myriads from other mansions, 
public and private, have been conveyed to the Mu- 
seum in Naples, rendering it a complete Golconda 
of such treasures. It is surprising, in what a per- 
fect state the things are, and how much the arti- 
cles of household furniture and utensils for various 
purposes, resemble those of the present century, 
designed for similar use. The streets of Pompeii 
are regular and straight, but entirely too narrow to 
admit of carriages passing each other in any of 
them, so that a certain number must have been ap- 
propriated to vehicles proceeding in certain direc- 
tions—the traces of wheels still indent the pave- 
ment of several, and not being miore than two or 
three feet apart, prove that the carriages of those 
times were very diminutive, perhaps mere cars, or 
small, open chariots, such as we see depicted in 
antique paintings. The grandest and best preserv- 
ed of the public edifices, are the Temple of Isis, 
the Palace of Justice, and the Amphitheatre, where 
the famous combat took place between the Pom- 
peiians and Nocereans during an exhibition of 
Gladiators, for which the Roman Senate exiled its 
leaders, and prohibited all such sports for the space 
of ten years. The shops of Pompeii excite equal 
interest, though, of course, not equal admiration, 
with its nobler and more aristocratic buildings. The 
statuary’s, the apothecary’s, the carpenter’s, the 
jeweller’s occupation is either mentioned on a sign 
without, or designated by some mark or emblem 
within. The counter of the apothecary bears 
stains of vials and glasses, which contained some- 
thing corrosive ; that of the confectioner displays 
those of saucers and cups, and in the bakery are 
ovens. We lingered through these deserted abodes, 
once the busy scene of human activity and labor, but 
now so “sad, solitary and silent,” till the slanting 
rays of the declining sun invested them with a fac- 
titious cheerfulness, at the same time that they 
warned us, (if we wished to be benefitted by them 
ourselves during our ride home,) to depart :—so be- 
stowing the well-earned and expected recompense 
upon our honest and intelligent “ Sivanni,”’ for his . 
services, we returned to bustling, thriving, noisy 
Naples. The moon rose in splendor as we entered 
it, and the long ride, and the sentimental, exciting 
and moralizing day we had spent, did not decrease 
our appetites, when we attacked the abundant sup- 
per which awaited us. 
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NAPLES. 


Suggested by a picture of the Neapolitan City ; 
BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 


Fair Naples ! still a sylph-like queen, thou reignest 
Close by the base of stern Vesuvius’ mount, 
Lifting thy cross-marked spires, and turrets bold, 
In grand magnificence. Colossal forms, 
Of rich and varied beauty, deck thy plains. 
The Sculptor’s art, the Painter’s magic power, 
And all the Architect’s unwearied skill 
Combine to decorate thy classic halls, 
Or wreathe thy brow with coronets of life : 
While more than Andalusian charms begirt 
Thee round, as wrought by Nature’s plastic hand. 
Yet, why exultest thou, fair, beauteous queen! 
But yesterday I looked, and thou wast not! 
Vesuvius’ lurid billows swept thy plains, 
And tossed, and heaved themselves with awful glow, 
And wild, majestic grandeur, round the spot 
Thou claimest now as thine: and, like the waves 
And frightful ebulitions of the lake, 
Seen in Apocalyptic vision, spread 
Fierce gloom and desolation all around. 
Beneath thee, still those billows surge and heave 
With ever ceaseless agitation. E’en now 
I hear their sullen, deep, sepulchral voice, 
Complaining of confinement long, with threats 
Of fierce revenge. And yet thou sleepest still, 
Regardless of impending fate. Perhaps 
Thou trustest in thy quiet, silvery Bay, 
Mirroring thy charms upon its glassy face, 
Or painting on the clouds thy walls and spires 
With pencil dipt in sunset beams. 
Beware! 
How oft have fondest hopes been blasted all, 
And expectations suddenly destroyed 
By one fell stroke! The fiery surging crests 
Have oft contended with the sleeping flood, 
Reclining at thy feet, with issue dire. 
Their wild, impetuous force, was quickly tamed : 
Their lurid glare in sudden darkness veiled : 
Themselves, with all their frighted desolation, 
Into the cold embrace of that still Bay 
Were headlong urged: while scarce a ripple bore 
Intelligence to waves a league from shore, 
Of their arrival, or their silent doom! 
Dost thou, proud city, then, in day-dreams bright, 
Expect escapement from like dire result ? 
Or trustest thou in ponderous, towering walls, 
And structures vast, to save thee from such end? 
Thy massive fabric, borne upon the crest 
Of some Vesuvian billow, yet may glide, 
Like leaves upon the mountain rivulet, 
In Autumn storm, till, with tremendous plunge, 
The molten stream, with all its spoils, is lost 
In the o’erflowing deep: and thy sad fate 
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But one faint ripple on the sand beach trace, 
And sorrowing echo, with a single sigh, 
Bemoan thy fall! 
Then sleep no longer thou, 
But with a watchful eye and vigorous arm 
Await thy coming doom. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


A History of Illuminated Books, from the [Vth to the 
XVilth Century. By Henry Noec HumPureys. Il- 
lustrated by a series of specimens, consisting of an en- 
tire page of the exact size of the original, from the most 
celebrated and splendid MSS. Inthe Imperial and Roy- 
al Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copen- 
hagen and Madrid; From the Vatican, Escurial, Ambro- 
sian and other great Libraries of the Continent, and from 
the Rich Public, Collegiate and Private Libraries of 
Great Britain. Printep 1n Goip, Sirver anp Co- 
Lors. London: Printed for Longman, Brown, Green 
and Longmans, Paternoster-Row, 1844. 


This splendid work is coming out in numbers, 
the first of which we have received from Wiley 
and Putnam, of New York. The last number will 
contain a “ continuous sketch of the art of Ilumi- 
nation.” The others, like the one before as, will 
be devoted to specimens of the richest illumina- 
tions, with brief descriptions of the MSS., from 
which they are taken. This first number contains 
only four specimens ; the first two from a “ Recol- 
lation of the Chronicles of England, written for 
Edward IV.” These Chronicles contain, in part, 
“a strange compound of traditional history, min- 
gled with the fable and romance of the early part 
of the middle ages, not omitting the slaying of gi- 
ants and marine monsters, with singular copious- 
ness of detail.” The chief illumination consists 
of many full length figures, highly colored ; among 
which are Clarence and Gloucester, and the un- 
known author presenting his work to the King. 
These chronicles “ have continued to form a por- 
tion of the library of the successive Kings of Eng- 
land, since the time of their presentation to Ed- 
ward IV., till the time of their deposit with the 
royal books in the British Museum, of the noble 
and still increasing library of which they formed 
the nucleus.” 

The next illumination is taken from the Orations 
of Demosthenes, written for one of the Farnesi, 
a name intimately connected with the History of 
Italian art in the XVth century. The last is from 
the Venetian Diploma of Semitecolo, Governor of 
Pago and Isola, on the coast of Dalmatia, bearing 


date in 1644. Some of the most interesting speci- 


mens of Illuminated books are to be found among 
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the small volumes, called ducali, containing the 
diplomas or appointments issued by the Venetian 
State. The picture before us represents the Holy 
family, in a richly colored group, to which is added 
the miniature of the appointed Conte, or Gover- 
nor, taking the oath of allegiance, before his pat- 
ron saint. 

No bare description of these splendid illumina- 
tions can give any idea of their richness and beau- 
ty. The Vignettes and Initial Letters are curi- 
ously devised and inimitably executed. On be- 
holding such specimens of Art, one is convinced 
that, in this respect, at least, the middle ages did 
not deserve the appellation of “park ;” for he 
scarcely knows which to admire most, the skill and 
taste of their original executors, or of those who 
new transmit them to us, in such superb style. In 
reference to the circumstances of the two periods, 
he is almost constrained to award the palm to the 
middle ages. 

The work will be costly, but those who can af- 
ford it, would find it a rare accession to their valu- 
ed treasures of Literature and Art. 


Se 


A Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on the 
Old and New Testament and the Apocrypha. 
By Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, Whitby and Low- 


man. A New Edition, with the text printed at 
large; in four volumes. Whiley and Putnam: 
New York. 


This is esteemed, by many competent Judges,— 
at least among those friendly to the Church of 
England, and such as she was a century and a half 
ago,—to be one of the best commentaries extant. 
It is the fruit of the learned labors of several emi- 
nent Divines, some of whom flourished as far back 
as the latter part of the 17th century. The Com- 
mentary, from Genesis to Solomon’s Song, inclu- 
sive, is by the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Dr. Symon Patrick, Lord Bishop of Ely. That 
upon the larger and lesser prophets, is by William 
Lowth, B. D., Prebendary of Winchester. That 
upon the Apocryphal Books, is by Richard Arnold, 
B. D., Rector of Thurcaston, in Leicestershire. 
That upon the Gospels and Epistles of the New 
Testament, is by Daniel Whitby. D. D., Chantor 
of the Church of Sarum. That upon the Reve- 
lation, is by Moses Lowman. 

Besides the critical annotations, and the clear 
and concise paraphrases in these volumes, there 
are many valuable and learned dissertations, in con- 
nection with the Commentary, not only by the 
writers above mentioned, but by numerous others, 
the light of whose erudition these authors have 
added to their own. ‘The work is in 4 large vol- 
umes, bound in cloth, at $16; and may be ordered 
through the Booksellers in Richmond. 


We have also from the same publishers, 


Tue Fruits anp Fruir Trees or AMERICA; 07, 
the Culture, Propagation and Management, in 
the garden and orchard, of fruit trees generally. 
With descriptions of all the finest varieties of 
fruit, native and foreign, cultivated in this coun- 
try. By A.J. Downine, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Royal Botanic Society of London ; and 
of the Horticultural Societies of Berlin, the Low 
Countries, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Indt- 
ana, Cincinnati, etc. Illustrated with many 
engravings. 


“ What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe Apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 
The nectarine and curious Peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach.” 
Marvell. 


How many are there who have ground unoccu- 
pied, upon which they might plant vines and fruit 
trees. In this happy land of civil and religious 
freedom, nearly every one might, in more than one 
sense, “live under his own vine and fig tree,” and 
draw thence not only the enjoyment of luxury, but 
his own maintenance. To all we say, let Mr. 
Downing be your example and your guide ; embel- 
lish your grounds, construct your landscape gar- 
dens, and fill your empty space with fruits and flow- 
ers, which “ grow while you sleep,” and bloom and 
ripen upon the gratuitous air and sun-smile of 
Heaven. 


Travets in Norta America, In the years 1841-2. 
With Geological Observations on the United 
States, Nova Scotia and Canada. By Cuar.es 
Lyett, Esq., F. R.S. Author of the “ Prin- 
ciples of Geology.” In2 vols: 8 vo. 


Our people are, perhaps, not only too desirous 
of the praise of foreign travel-authors, but also too 
sensitive to their censure. There is, it is true, 
great excuse for these feelings; because so much 
defamation has been heaped upon them. But we 
should not expect foreigners to think and judge as 
we do; and may allow them to condemn us even 
unjustly, when we reflect upon the influence of edu- 
cation, and habit, and National prejudices. 

We are much inclined to believe, that the indig- 
nation of our people has been aroused more by the 
quo animo and the quo modo, of these authors, 
many of whom must have stifled their own con- 
sciences, than by what they have said of us. 

We of the South have been particularly exposed 
to libel and aspersion, because there were charges 
of enormous cruelty and inhumanity superadded to 
the faults and vices we had in common with our 
countrymen. When Dickens got to Richmond, he 
was so alarmed by the dark cloud of slavery which 
overspread the South, that he fled from the appall- 
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ing scene. Featherstonhaugh, however, a quack in 
science, and far worse in character, had the hardi- 
hood to penetrate this Southern gloom; but his 
terrible accounts tend enly to confirm the fears of 
such as Dickens. 

When a foreigner publishes his travels in the 
United States, we look at once to see what he says 
on the subject of slavery, not that we care what he 
says; for we can, generally, easily anticipate his 
views; but as a test of the liberality of his mind, 
and the impartiality of his judgment. When the 
spirit in which he speaks of an institution, to which 
he is unused at home, and rendered inimical, by 
Education and by all that he has ever heard of its 
horrors, is an impartial and philosophical one, we 
are prepared to regard him as a lover of truth and 
justice. Next to seeing how far a man differs from 
us, it is important to observe how he expresses and 
maintains that difference of opinion. 

So far as we have examined, Mr. Lyell stands 
the test we have proposed, as a professed follower 
of Science should do. We rejoice at the spirit in 
which he has written, and at what he has written, 
because he will have an opportunity of reaching 
those whom we could not ;—of administering the 
antidote, where the poison has been at work. Such 
testimony as the following may offset the accounts 
of former false and suborned witnesses,—literally 
suborned, because they wrote for “‘ general circula- 
tion” with a view te make the most money. At 
page 107, he says of the planters on James River, 


“All the planters in this part of Virginia, to 
whose houses I went without letters of introduc- 
tion, received me most politely and hospitably. To 
be an Englishman engaged in scientific pursuiis 
was a sufficient passport, and their servants, horses, 
and carriages were most liberally placed at my dis- 
posal.” 


Of the condition of the slaves, he says, 


“ The negroes, so far as I have yet seen them, 
whether in domestic service or on the farms, ap- 
pear very cheerful and free from care, better fed 
than a large part of the laboring class of Europe; 
and, though meanly dressed, and often in patched 
garments, never scantily clothed for the climate. 
We asked a woman in Georgia, whether she was 
the slave of a family of our acquaintance. She 
replied, merrily, ‘ Yes, I belong to them, and they 
belong to me.’ She was, in fact, bora and brought 
up on the estate. 

**On another occasion we were proceeding in a 
well-appointed carriage with a planter, when we 
came unexpectedly to a dead halt. Inquiring the 
cause, the black coachman said he had dropped one 
of his white gloves on the road, and must drive 
back and try to find it. He could not recollect 
within a mile where he had last seen it: we re- 
monstrated, butin vain. Astime pressed, the mas- 


ter in despair, took off his own gloves, and saying 
he had a second pair, gave them to him. When) 
our charioteer had deliberately put them on, we 
started again.” 


Again at page 144 , he says: 


“ After the accounts I had read of the safferings 
of slaves, I was agreeably surprised to find them, 
in general, so remarkably cheerful and light-heart- 
ed. It is true that I saw no gangs working under 
overseers of sugar plantations, but out of two mil- 
lions and a half of slaves in the United States, the 
larger proportion are engaged in such farming oc- 
cupations and domestic services as I witnessed in 
Georgia and South Carolina. I was often for days 
together with negroes who served me as guides, 
and found them as talkative and chatty as children, 
usually boasting of their master’s wealth, and their 
own peculiar merits.” 


What will some folks think of the following, 


“It is notorious that the hardest taskmasters to 
the slaves are those who come from the northern 
free States.” 


“ The more I reflected on the condition of the 
slaves, and endeavored to think on a practicable 
plan for hastening the period of their liberation, 
the more difficult the subject appeared to me, and 
the more I felt astonished at the confidence dis- 
played by so many anti-slavery speakers and wri- 
ters on both sides of the Atlantic. The course 
pursued by these agitators shows that, next to the 
positively wicked, the class who are usually called 
** well-meaning persons,” are the most mischievous 
in society.” 


Of course, he takes views of the opposite side 
of the question; but in a mild, philosophical and 
even statesmanlike manner. 

We could not only multiply such extracts; bat 
find much else to present to our readers. We hope, 
however, hereafter to give a Review of the work, 
and must conclude for the present. We no more 
expect foreigners to view our institutions or man- 
ners as we do, than that all the sugar canes or cot- 
ton plants of the South and West should be of one 
size ; but when an author can take such impartial 
and philosophic views of habits and institutions so 
different from his own, with his mind pre-occupied, 
perhaps prejudiced, it is conclusive proof of his 
possessing some of the highest attributes of man,—— 
attributes which, among others, exalted Washing- 
ton above all mankind. 

The work is dedicated by the author to George 
Ticknor, Esq., of Boston; who seems to be a lib- 
eral friend of Letters. Mr. Prescott in his “ Con- 
quest of Mexico,” acknowledges his great indebt- 
edness to Mr. Ticknor. 

The work is very neatly printed, and has many 
geological Illustrations. 


The North American Review,—October 1845,— 
Contains a fair Review of ‘Lyell’s travels ; and we 
are glad to find, quotes without comment, most of 
his passages on Slavery. Peter the Great; Mil- 
itary Affairs of the Nation; Mills’ System of 





Logic; Brougham’s Lives of men of Letters; 
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Horace Walpole’s Letters and Memoirs; Bor- 
den’s survey and map of Massachusetts; The 
BritishWritics; and Critical notices, are the other 
contents of the number, embracing,—as will be 
seen,—many important and attractive articles. 


THE FOUR SERIES. 


Oar readers will recollect, that during all the 
cheap publication mania, the Messenger stood up 
against the inandating flood of trash and impurity 
poured forth from the press. Not only did it strenu- 
ously contend for an International Copyright, which 
would tend to check the multiplication of foreign 
works; but it also denounced the unsound spirit 
that prevailed ; exposed and opposed the tendency 
of the so called Cheap Literature, and was the first 
Journal of the country, we think, to deny and dis- 
prove even its pecuniary cheapness. 

How delighted, then, are we and the able con- 
tributors who aided us, to witness the return of a 
more wholesome state of public taste! And in so 
far as the Messenger may be entitled to any credit 
for resisting the late moral and literary deprava- 
tion, and for producing the present auspicious signs, 
our reward is ample and most precious. 

We take pleasure in admitting, that the happy 
reaction in the public taste, which seems to be ta- 
king place, is, in no small degree, due to the better 
judgment and true interests of some of our leading 
publishing houses ; and though some of them may 
have departed for a time from the path which their 
hearts approved, they have a strong justification 
in the circumstances of the times, and in a desire 
to ward off greater evils, threatened, or inflicted, 
by their competitors. 

We do heartily congratulate our readers and the 
country, upon the change that seems to be taking 
place in the Literary Market; and we trust that 
our feeble efforts to uphold the solid, the useful, 
and the pure, will be the more appreciated. None 
should be led to believe, however, that the danger 
is past; that the corruption is all purged away ; 
that there is no longer need for discrimination. 
Such is not the case ; but there are indications at 
present highly gratifying to the patriot, and which 
must become more favorable and decisive, from the 
cumulative influence of the causes now in opera- 
tion. 

The first of these causes to which we shall al- 
Jude, is the “ Library of Choice Reading,” com- 
menced by Wiley & Putnam, almost in the very 
midst of the cheap publication distemper. This 
Library not only introdaced “books which are 
books ;” but in a very neat and attractive form. 
They were not only of a high character, as intel- 
lectual productions, but of a sound tendency as in- 


the most graphic, discriminating, and enriched wri- 
ters of many years. And there was this beauty 
in them also;—they were chiefly of the strict 
Belles-Lettres class, and therefore calculated to 
impart a more exsthetical and critical taste to the 
immense reading community of the Union. Works 
of high art, of pure intelligence, of wit, humor, 
imagination, criticism, travel,—of rare eloquence 
and finish, have thus been spread before thousands 
of our people. And can such agencies, operating 
upon so large a number, be unfelt, or unproductive 
of an improved taste and a sounder judgment in 
literary delights ? 

The laudable example of Wiley and Putnam was 
not lost. 

Next came the series of the Harpers and the 
Appletons, each confirming and extending the ef- 
fects produced by that of which we have spoken. 
In our last number, we spoke of the forthcoming 
“ Literary Melange” of the Appletons. The Har- 
pers say very justly, 


“Tt is apparent, in the present day, that books 
of intrinsic value are demanded by the people. 
Formerly, the popular taste preferred mainly works 
of mere amusement; the great body of readers 
now seek them as vehicles of general knowledge— 
books of a more permanently valuable cast—de- 
voted to some of the departments of science or 
general literature. A new race has sprung up, 
glowing with the first energies of youth, requiring 
more expanded ideas of the world in which they 
live, and a more reliable and well-digested know- 
ledge of the men, and the events of other times 
and countries. A class of books expressly adapted 
to this demand, it is the aim of the publishers to 
supply, and ata price so exceedingly cheap, that 
every person of ordinary tastes and advantages, 
may thus become possessed of a complete library 
of the selectest literature of the language and the 
age.” 


With these views, they have commenced a “ New 
Miscellany,” bound in extra muslin, gilt, beautifully 
printed, with the 


Exvements or Morauity, Including Polity. By 
Wituiam Wuewe tt, D. D., Author of the “ His- 
tory and the Philosophy of the Inductive Scien- 
ces.” 2 vols: Aaprédiva Exovres dtadwcovaty addAndors, 
Drinker & Morris, Richmond. 


A work worthy to lead in the noble design, which 
the publishers have set before them. The “ New 
Miscellany” will be published, ready bound, at only 
50 cents a number, and will also embrace works of 
native authors, which we are glad to learn ; for in 
this way, we shall derive some of the fruits of an 
international copyright, and something be done per- 
haps towards the attainment of a law upon that 
subject. 

We should also observe, that Wiley and Put- 





‘struments of pleasure and improvement. They 
were not only by approved authors; but often by 


nam have already commenced a series of Ameri- 
can works; several of which we have received, 
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“ Heaptey’s Lerrers rrom Irary,” deserves 
the commendation already bestowed upon it. 


Tue Wigwam anp THE Capin. A series of 
tales upon native and aboriginal subjects, by W. 
Gilmore Simms, which possess great interest, and 
are written with skill and effect. They are now 
collected into a neat volume, from the various an- 
nuals and magazines to which they were originally 
contributed. 


Big Abel and Little Manhattan. By Cornelius 
Mathews. This is not Mr. M.’s first appearance, by 
several, in prose and poetry, but it is hardly his best. 
The object of the book, as we understand it, is to 
depict the unprecedented growth and change of the 
City of New York. But to us it is conceited, 
dull, affected, and consequently very hard reading. 
It has also the appearance of having been very 
hard writing. Its. overabounding personifications 
of inanimate objects are strained and out of taste. 
Mr. M. is a strenuous advocate of the International 
Copyrigh*, and a paragraph of his perhaps is the 
motto of this Series ef American works ; but we 
do not think, that “ Big Abel and Little Manhat- 
tan” is calculated directly, or indirectly, to pro- 
mote the glory of American Letters. 

Of the “ Library of Choice Reading,” we can 
not enter into details, after the space we have 
already occupied; but we take great pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt, at different times, of the 
following, from Messrs. Wiley and Putnam: 


No. 1. Eothen ; 2. The Amber Witch; 3. Un- 
dine and Sintram ; 14 and 20. Leigh Hunt's Indi- 
cator and Companion, in 2 parts,—rather Mentorial 
in its pretensions; 16 and 19. Prose and Verse 
By Thomas Hood. 2 Parts. This popular wri- 
ter, no less touching than humorous, is now no 
more ; but he is as present to us as ever ; and those 
who shed a tear to his memory and sigh to think 


that he will never delight them by new sallies of 


his wit, nor melt them by fresh tones of pathos, 
may yet find consolation, in availing themselves the 
more of these volumes which he has left us. 17. 
Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays ; 18. 


The Crock of Gold; 21. Wilson's Character and 


Genius of Burns,—which will soon be followed by 


Wilson’s Poetical Works, and by Lockhart’s Life of 


Burns, in uniformstyle ; 22 and23. Charles Lamb's 
Essays of Elia: 2 parts; 24. Sir Francis Head's 
Bubbles of the Brunnen. 


The fourth series to which we desired to refer, 
in this connection, is the beautiful and interesting 
Ladies’ Cabinet Series of Lea & Blanchard ; older 
than either of the others, and no less entitled to pub- 
lic favor, but not undertaken on the same princi- 
It cannot fail greatly to aid them in produ- 


ples. 
cing desirable results. 


exalt the solid and useful Literature above the 
ephemeral and the pretended cheap: the series of 
British Essayists, so beautifully issued by @ary & 
Hart of Philadelphia. From our knowledge of 
these works, and their handsome style of “ getting 
up,” we cheerfully commend them to public favor, 
though we have not had the pleasure of receiving 
them. 

The works which we have not specially accred- 
ited to any one, may be found atall our book stores. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Arnold. 
Appleton & Co., New York. J. Gill, Rich- 
mond. pp. 


We have taken occasion to look a good deal into 
this work and have derived from it much material for 
thought, and much pleasure. We can not espouse 
many of Dr. Arnold's chosen opinions ; but yet his 
works may be read with great benefit. We like 
the spirit of his writings; and approve many of 
his ends, though differing as to the means. He is 
usually grave, courteous and forcible, though not 
very condensed; but in the article about “ Dr. 
Hampden and the Oxford Malignants,” he shows 
that his pen is as good at a castigation as at a mild 
and dignified exposition of his views. 

Political Theology and Christian Politics occupy 
much of this handsome volume. The American 
edition is not a mere reprint of the English, bet a 
decided improvement upon it. 


The American Journal of Insanity. Edited by 
the Officers of the Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, New 
York. This Journal is published quarterly, at the 
low rate of $1 per annum, in advance. Its ob- 
jects are of great importance, and deserve the at- 
tention of philanthropists every where. Its Lit- 
erary and Scientific character is sufficiently at- 
tested by the fact, that Dr. Amariah Brigham, au- 
thor of a work upon “ Mental Cultivation,” is one 
of the Editors; and Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, one of 
the principal contributors. 


Sillimans’ Journal of Science and Arts, has just 
completed its 49th volume. This, with a general 
index, constituting the 50th volume, will complete 
the old series of this able and meritorious work. 
The Index, an indispensable adjunct to the series, 
will be furnished at $3, to subscribers, and others 
who may desire it for the facility of consulting the 
work, in libraries to which they may have access. 
The new series commences on the first of January 
next; and will be published every two months, at 
the reduced price of $5 per annum. We do urge 
upon the friends of American fame the duty of sus- 





There is yet another class of publications, which 
we are glad to see, because they will also tend to 


taining liberally our Scientific Journals,—those 
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most looked to for evidence of our advancement in 
the higher pursuits of Literature and Science. 


* 


THE LEAFLETS OF MEMORY : 


An Annual for MDCCCXLVI. Edited by ReyYNELL 
Coates,M. D. Philadelphia: Published by E. H. But- 
ler & Co, 1846. J. W. Randolph & Co., Richmond. 


We have again to hail the advent of this beau- 
tiful annual: one of the richest that ever graced 
an editor’s table. The first of the series, which 
was commenced last year, received the unanimous 
commendation of the press of the country, and 
was thought to be almost unapproachable for beauty. 
The volume of this year, however, transcends it, 
not only in its iluminations, and the superior rich- 
ness of its binding, but in the greater fineness of 
its engravings, and the merit of its literary con- 
tents. The last are from the pens of distinguish- 
ed cis and trans-Atlantic writers. Its typography 
is unexceptionable, and the paper upon which it is 
printed uncommonly white and fine. So much for 
the book, at a glance: let us now examine it some- 
what in detail. 

The illuminations, and, by-the-by, this is the first 
and only annual in which they ever appeared, are 
four ;—a presentation-plate, title-page, tablet of il- 
lustrations, and an illuminated commencement to 
the literary contents of the volume. They are 
from the durin of Messrs. Wagnei and McGuigan, 
of Philadelphia, and in their style and execution, 
quite equal to the productions of the same kind, 
from the French press. The engravings, all of 
which are on steel, are eight ;—“ Eighteen to-mor- 
row,” “May Morning,” “ The Teacher,” “If I 
were Poor,” and “If I were Rich,” “ The Fu- 
neral of Napoleon,” ‘“ The Sultana,” and “ The 
Castle.” “ Eighteen to-morrow,” ** May Morn- 
ing,” and “The Funeral of Napoleon,” are par- 
ticularly beautiful. The names of the various ar- 
tists engaged in the production of these fine 
plates, are, Painters—A. E. Chalon, Royal Acad- 
emy; David; Redgrave, R. A.; Hayter; Poole; 
Eugene Lami; Corbaurg, and Creswick: Engra- 
vers—Charles Heath, the first acknowledged en- 
graver of the world; Robinson; Eggleton; Mot- 
tram ; Mote and Varrell. As may have been dis- 
covered before this, these engravings were fin- 
ished in London expressly for this work. 

The literary contents display an equally impo- 
sing appearance. Seldom have such names ap- 
peared among the contributors to any, much less 
an American annual. Among the most promi- 
nent are “ Author of Frankenstein,” Croly, “ Au- 
thor of the O'Hara Tales,” Banim, Lord Nugent, 
Hon. Charles Berkely, Bernal, M. P., Clare, Ster- 
ling, Hornor, Henry B. Hirst, author of “ The 
Coming of the Mammoth,” “ Endymion,” &c., 
and last, but aot least, Reynell Coates, M. D., 





*“ Author of Dreams of the land and Sea,” &c., 
&c., whose brilliant pen sparkles over more than 
one page in the volume. 

In every way this work reflects not only the 
highest credit on the refined taste and lavish ex- 
penditure of its publisher, but on the press of our 
country. Its editor, too, Dr. Coates, should not 
be forgotten. Every thing that he has attempted, 
has been done with his usual critical ability, clear 
judgment and fine discrimination. His articles, 
too, are among the most vigorous and imaginative 
in the volume. We have long wondered, by-the- 
way, why his numerous publications, in a fugitive 
way, have not been collected and given to us in— 
book form. They would form an interesting addi- 
tion to our literature. 

But we must close, commending, at the same 
time, “ The Leaflets of Memory,” to the centre- 
tables and libraries of our readers. H. 


From Drinker §- Morris we have 


History oF THE WaR IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM, in 
1815; Containing minute details of the Battles of Qua- 
tre-Bras, Ligny, Wavre, and Waterloo. By Capt. W. 
S1BoRNE, Secretary and Adjutant of the Royal Military 
Asylum ; Constructor of the ‘‘Waterloo Model.” First 
American from the Second London Edition. With plans 
of the Battles and Maps. Philadelphia: Lea and Blan- 
chard, 1845. pp. 642, 8vo. 


This work, which places before the public minute infor- 
mation of scenes and occurrences, which we have often 
thought was a great desiderataum, owes its origin to the at- 
tempt of the author to construct an exact model of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. In order to bring his ingenious model to 
the perfection, which he attained, he was forced to seek, 
from the surviving eye witnesses of that memorable strug- 
gle, information, not contained in the innumerable publica- 
tions that have been made. “In every quarter,” he says, 
‘and among officers of all ranks, from the General to the 
Subaltern, my applications were responded to in a most 
liberal and generous spirit ; and the result did indeed sur- 
prise me, so greatly at variance was this historical evidence 
with the general notions which had previously prevailed on 
the subject. Thus was suggested the present work.” We 
fear, however, that impartial truth will still have to be 
sought elsewhere, in many instances. The bias of the 
English at all times, and particularly in reference to the 
Campaign of 1815, and the sources from which he has 
mainly derived his authorities, may well make us distrust- 
ful of the impartiality of an author who dedicates to the 
Queen and holds a place under her Government. 

Still, it can not be expected that any one man shall 
write History. The peculiar plan of Capt. Siborne’s gives 
it an unwonted value. In so far as he can be impartial, 
and his informants were cautious and truthful, he seems to 
have drawn his materials from the highest sources, both 
for authenticity and credibility,—not only from cotempo- 
raries, but eye-witnesses of the events which he records. 
The work possesses peculiar attractions to the military 
man, but will also inform and captivate the most cursory 
reader of History. 


Tue WanpeERING Jew. Parts 17 and 18. This work 
is now completed, and the publishers announce, that a 
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richly illustrated edition will soon be issued, embellished 
by numerous beautifully executed engravings, on wood, af- 
ter the splendid originals by the first artists of Paris. 


Tue Bosom Frienp. A Novel. By the author of “The 
Gambler’s Wife ;” “The Young Prima Donna;” &c. &c. 
With one letter stricken from it, the title of this work 
would express its character,—the bosom fiend. This is 
only a mutilation of that dear and sacred word, “ friend,” 
similar to that which the insincerity and faithlessness of 
professed friends too often produce. 


Tue Pictortat Brste. No.’s 38 and 39. The Har- 
pers are hurrying this splendid work to its completion. 
With a new year, they will commence a magnificent Pic- 
torial History of England. 


Harper’s Illuminated Shakespeare. No.’s 65 and 66. “The 
Tempest.” 


Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. No. 11. Highly 
useful. 


The American Shepherd: Being a History of the Sheep, with 
their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. Illustrated 
with Portraits of Different Breeds, Sheep-Barns, Sheds, 


&c. By L. A. Morrell. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1845, 


The testimony of the Executive Committee of the New 
York Agricultural Society, as to the merits of this import- 
ant and beautifully issued work, will be both more delibe- 
rate and more regarded, than any thing of our own. They 
examined the work in MS., and thus speak of it. “ Mr. 
Morrell has a high reputation as a skilful and successful 
farmer, in every thing appertaining to the breeding and im- 
provement of Sheep. The work before us embodies the 
results of long experience, aided hy a thorough research 
into the practice of the best breeders of sheep and wool- 
growers in Great Britain and onthe Continent. The work 
contains letters from some of the most distinguished wool- 
growers and breeders in America, which add much to the 
value of the work.” 


Wiley 4 Putnam's Library of Choice Reading, No. xxv. 
Basil Montague’s selections, from the writings of Taylor, 
Latimer, Hall, Milton, Barrow, South, Brown, Fuller and 
Bacon. This work has passed through five Editions in 
England. Bishop Taylor, Milton, or Bacon, could alone 
furnish gems to make a volume of this size. 


Also No. xxvi1, Tupper’s last two tales: “‘ The Twins, 
a Domestic Novel ;” and “ The Heart, a Social Novel.’ 
Read them of course. 





Messrs. J. W. Randolph 4 Co., have sent us, 


A Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer : Containing T opogra- 
phical, Statistical, and other Information, of all the more 
important places in the known world, from the most re- 
cent and authentic sources. Witha Map. By Thomas 
Baldwin, assisted by several other gentlemen. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 1845. pp. 550. 


That a good work on the plan of this, must be useful and 
desirable, admits of no doubt. How far the present one 
comes up to what it should be, can only be ascertained by 
frequent occasional reference to it, for the information 
which it purports to contain. No continuous examination 
could detect its deficiencies, or to more than a limited ex- 
tent, its inacuracies. But it seems to have been prepared 


tcured the aid of gentlemen well versed in the learning of 
the various nations referred to. Among these, are to be 
found Gliddon, Minnigerode of Wm. and Mary College, 
Perdicaris, Ruschenberger, Hale of the Exploring Expedi- 
tion, the Resident Minister of Portugal, and others less 
known, perhaps, to our readers, but no less competent im 
their respective departments. The work is recommended 
by Du Ponceau, Hodgson, Bache, Dunglison and Morton. 


Such a work must contribute greatly to Historical and To- 
pographical Orthéepy ;—a branch too important to have 
been so much neglected. There is a vulgar saying, “no 
matter how you spell proper names ;” but we are not aware 
that it has ever been held a matter of indifference how you 
call them. 


Also the following School Books: 


First Lines of Natural Philosophy, divested of Mathe- 
matical Formule. By Reynell Coates, M. D., already known 
as a man of letters, and as the author of “ Physiology for 
Schools.” It is iJlustrated by 264 Cuts. Philadelphia: E. 
Butler & Co., 1846. 


The American Expositor, or Intellectual Definer: and Elo- 
cution Made Easy. With figures illustrative of Gesture. 
Both by R. Claggett, A. M. 


Intellectual Algebra, or Oral Exercises in Algebra ; for Com- 
mon Schools. By David B. Tower, A. M. This work 
originated in the necessity for oral instruction to the blind; 
and the author in now setting it before the seeing, hopes 
that it may do for Algebra what Colburn has done for Arith- 
metic. These last three works are published by Paine and 
Burgess, New York. 


os 


Messrs. Nash and Woodhouse, have sent us, 


Tue Vision, ok Heit, Purcatory AND PARADISE OF 
Dante Aticuiert. Translated by the Rev. Francis 
Henry Cary, A. M. With the Life of Dante, Chrono- 
logical View of his Age, Additional Notes and Index. 
Illustrated with Twelve Engravings. From designs by 
John Flaxman, R.A. From the last corrected London 
Edition. D. Appleton & Co. New York, 1845. 


Universal opinion has now admitted Dante’s claim to 
be ranked amonst the Poets of all ages. And this opinion 
has been forming and prevailing for five centuries and a 
half. Carlyle has chosen Dante, along with Shakspeare, 
to illustrate the character of the hero in poetry. The ar- 
rival of this handsome Edition of the great Florentine bard 
found us in the act of perusing the “ Divina Commedia,” 
in the unpoetical, but readable, translation of Boyd, occa- 
sionally comparing it with that of Cary. Cary’s transla- 
tion is a very difficult book to read ; and is, in very many 
parts, dull prose instead of blank verse. But yet, all lite- 
rary persons should make themselves acquainted, without 
delay, with the great poem of Dante; and the present il- 
lustrated Edition of Cary’s translation, will give them an 
excellent opportunity of doing so. It is brought out in 
very neat style. 


Hannak More’s Practica Piety. A very beautiful 
miniature Edition, in two vols., gilt, of this standard 
work,—from the Appletons. 


The Domestic Management of the Sick Room. By Anthony 
Todd Thompson, M. D., F. L. S. Ge, Ge. Revised, 
with Additions, by R. E. Griffith, M. D., &c. Philadel- 
phia: Lea and Blanchard, 1845. 





with great care and system; and as it embraces the pro- 
nunciation of many different languages, the author has se- 





It is a common but true remark, that good nursing in 
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sickness is half the battle. This acceptable work will “ not 
enable any one to undertake the treatment of disease ; 
but to give such plain directions as will instruct nurses and 
friends in their duties as aids to the Medical attendant ; 
and also to adopt such precautionary measures in the pre- 
vention of disease, as to preclude, in many cases, the ne- 
cessity for the assistance of the Physician.” 


Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art. Parts 1X 
and XI, containing Protection from Lightning ; Magnetism; 
Electricity ; Evaporation, and Mechanical Powers, Ebul- 
lition, Astronomy, &c. 


Essays on Human Rights and their Political Guaranties. 
By E. P. Hurlbut, Counsellor at Law. Greely and Mc- 
Elrath, N. Y. 


We do not belong in any wise to the School of this Au- 
thor. We are glad to see the offset furnished by his advo- 
cacy of an International Copyright, to some of the other 
views of the work. A great theme with Political Philoso- 
phers of the Modern Lights School, is the “ Rights of 
Woman,”—upon which Margaret Fuller has lately treated. 
Mr. Hurlbut follows her thus, “ The rights of man and the 
rights of woman are precisely one and the same: the ‘lord 
of creation’ is just as well off as the lady of creation, and 
not one whit better.” 


The Farmers’ Labrary and Monthly Journal of Agriculture. 
No.’s 3 and 4, September and October. 


Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture and the other contents, 
with the embellishments, among which are a colored litho- 
graph of the cotton plant in its various stages, and a like- 
ness of Dr. Liebig, make these interesting and valuable 
numbers. Published by Greely and McElrath, N. York, 
at $5, per annum. J. S. Skinner, Editor. 


The Appletons have just issued a beautiful miniature 
Edition of the matehless lyrics of Thomas Moore. 


The Songs of our Land; and other Poems. By Mary E. 
Hewett. Boston, Ticknor & Co. 1846. p.p. 156. 


This is a beautiful collection of the poems of an author- 
ess, who must be well and favorably known to the readers 
of the Messenger,—one whose productions it gives us plea- 
sure to publish, and now to commend. The title of the 
chaste little volume indicates one of its charms,—its na- 
tionality ; and in adverting to this, we do not intend by any 
means to intimate, that nationality will excuse bad poetry. 
But the opening poems, “The Two Voices ;” and “ The 
Axe of the Settler,” and “ A Thought of the Pilgrims,” 
illustrate and enforce a native feeling. The little poem, 
«Tell me All,” seeks to impress a lesson, which should be 
inculcated by every republican mother. 

“God Bless the Mariner,” “The Axe of the Settler,” 
* A Bivouac in the Desert,” “ Perseverando,” “ The Bird 
of Paradise,” and some others, made their first appearance 
in the Messenger, since it has been under our charge. 

We are indebted to the authoress for a copy. 


The True Grandeur of Nations: An Oration, delivered 
before the Authorities of Boston. July 4th, 1845. By 
Charles Sumner. pp. 104. 


Our thanks to Mr. James T. Fields for a copy. Of 
this Oration, the last North American Review says : 

* The real subject of this discourse is more clearly indi- 
cated by the advertisement, ‘ Published by the American 
Peace Society,’ than by its more formal and comprehensive 
title. It is a Peace tract, in the rhetorical dress of a popu- 
lar oration. Indeed, the choice of the title is in some mea- 


The orator is so thoroughly absorbed by his theme, that it 
seems to him to embrace the entire sphere of national 
grandeur. It is enough to make a nation great, that it sys- 
tematically avoids all war, offensive or defensive, with 
other powers. We grant that this may be the highest proof 
of national grandeur; yet it is probable that without this a 
nation may be great, or with it, contemptible.” * * * 

“‘ We are not aware that the treatment of the subject of 
this oration is distinguished by great originality ; nor do we 
suppose that the orator was ambitious of such distinction. 
The strength of bis positions lies in their plainness.”* * * 
“ But when from the symptoms of the disease he passes 
to the cure, and proposes at one sweep to put an end to war 
by abolishing its ways and means, we are somewhat star- 
tled. To bring about a radical revolution in national ethics, 
and digest anew the law of nations, a system which has 
been the work of many centuries, must be the work at 
least of many years.” 


Leonard Scott g Co., continue to re-publish, on the same 
cheap terms, and in the same handsome style, Blackwood 
and the English Quarterly Reviews ;—for which Joseph 
Gill is the agent in Richmond. 


ANTHON’s LATIN VERSIFICATION. 


We are surprised to find, that Professor Anthon has fol- 
lowed the notorious Basil Hall, in ascribing the beautiful 
effusion of the Hon. R. H. Wilde, “‘ My Life is Like the 
Summer Rose,” to Schloss Hainfeld. The fraud of Ba- 
sin Hall has long since been exposed, and the poem has 
been the rounds of nearly every newspaper in the country, 
with the name of its true author; and has been recently 
attributed to him, in Griswold’s Poets of America. If we 
are not mistaken, one of the back volumes of the Messen- 
ger contains the poem, and a translation of it into various 
foreign languages. We have certainly seen it so translated 
in a paper entitled ‘ The Diversions of the Polyglott Club.” 


Tue AMERICAN ALMANAC, for 1846. Vol. xvit. 


This invaluable Repository of useful knowledge will be 
published during the present month, (October.) It is the 
best work of its class, with which we areacquainted. The 
next volume will contain some novel and improved features. 
James Monroe & Co.: Boston. 


Lectures ON EpvucaTion, by Horace Mann. We return 
our thanks to Mr. Mann for a copy of his Lectures, and for 
other valuable works and information upon the subject of 
Education, 


Lester’s GLory aND SHAME OF ENGLAND; and his 
Meopici Seriks of Translations from the Italian, arrived 
in time only for an ee We are glad to see 
the History of Machiavelli, that eloquent and misunder 
stood writer. Drinker & Morris have them for sale. 

The publishers, Paine and Burgess, New York, make 
the following important announcement : 


They “ propose to issue a succession of Books from 
AMERICAN WRITERs exclusively, of an original and inde- 
pendent cast, bearing the stamp of the author’s genius and 
the genius of the country. The range will embrace works 
in every department of Lsterature—History, Biography, 
Travels, Poems, Essays, Sketches, gc. Such works only 
will be chosen as are true to the country and its institu- 
tions, in subject and execution.” 


Our thanks to George F. Holmes, Esq, for a copy of his 
excellent Oration. 


Minton’s Prose Works. 


Herman Hooker, Philadelphia, has just published a very 

handsome Edition of the Prose Works of John Milton. 

Had not Milton’s Poems raised him to such a preéminent 

position, as to make his fame independent on any other in- 

tellectual efforts, he would rank amongst the first authors 

of any age, for his profound and eloquent works in Prose. 
fr al 





sure significant of the character of the whole performance. 


Mr. has done an excellent thing, and we hope he 


will be amply rewarded. Drinker & Morris have the work. 














